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Editorial, 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





he season is again drawing near when the 
wide awake thinking farmers will be laying 
out business for the winter meetings of their 


1 
clul 


sand granges. Many of these farmers’ 
organizations are doing very excellent work. 
lhere are doubtless much good farming and 
many superior farmers in neighborhoods where 
no farmers’ club or grange exists, but it will 
be perfectly safe to calculate upon finding bet- 


more intelligent class of 


ter farming and a 
farmers where there is a live club, than where 
there is none. The club gathers the best 


thougbts of the most intelligent investigators, 
and disseminates them among all and for the 
of all. The best ina 


neighborhood can not be injured by having 


benefit very farmer 
every one of his neighbors become as good a 
farmer as himself, in fact the higher the intel- 
ligence and the better the condition of each 
member of any community, the more desira- 
ble such a community will be and the more 
s ry 

The 


when farmers must work to- 


valuable for all as a place of residence. 
time has come 
gether for the common good of all, or they 
will surely be left behind in the general pro- 
gress of the age. All other classes have their 
organizations for the protection of class inter- 
ani 
properly managed, pay all that they cost. 
There is no denying that trades unions are 
sometimes badly managed, and that members 


ests 


they find such organizations, when 


have been injured by following the lead of 
minded or dishonest men, who have oc- 
It is true also 


weak 
cupied the responsible places. 
that such organizations have sometimes aim- 
ed in wrong directions, have seemed to for- 
get that tradesmen are after all but 
bers of one vreat society which takes in the 
A farmers’ 


mem- 


whole world and all its people. 
club, or a grange, organized for the protec- 
tion of farmers against commercial or manu- 
monopolies and 


facturing against 


trades unions, should certainly endeavor to 


power, 


avoid the error of setting up another monop- 
oly. which if carried to the extreme would 
perhaps prove the greatest and most burden- 
some monopoly conceivable, a monopoly that 
might curtail production and threaten starva- 
tion to every non-producer of food, and nak- 
An ambition to make the most 
far 


edness to all. 
to utilize for this 
all of nature’s resources, is a com- 
Wealth, honestly ac- 


of life, purpose, as as 
possible, 
mendable ambition. 
quired is well worth working for. 

The farmer acquires his wealth by direct 
contact with nature’s stores and nature’s forces, 
ind so long as he leaves the world as rich in 
wealth as he finds it, his occupation is 
So too, the occupation of 


native 
an honorable one. 
the mechanic and manufacturer, who by skil- 
ful labor change cheap raw material into ar- 
ticles of greater use and value, is equally hon- 
orable with the farmer, and there should be no 
ealousy or unkind strife between those who 
belong to either class. There is another class 
made up of men who neither produce food nor 
increase the value of raw material by skilful 
workmanship, but who are equally necessary 
in a civilized community, the middle men 
whose business it is to serve all other classes, 
by transporting products from one point to 
another, as the needs of different localities 
may require. 

History shows that the merchant class has 
always been the successful class among men. 
The of the 


breadth of vision and a knowledge of human 


nature business itself favors a 
nature that is not easily attainable by him who 
tills the same acres year after year, or whose 
confined between the walls 


observations are 


of a shop or factory. Not all business men, 
however, are successful, indeed but a very 
small percentage of them are specially so. 
Many who engage in trade fail to understand 
why the few sueceed. Like the farmer in his 
field, or the mechanic in his shop, their vision 
too is narrow, they fail to comprehend the 
wants of their customers and patrons, between 
whom as a servant they stand. Though the 
ossibilities in trade are greater than on the 
rm, yet the probabilities for men of ordinary 
bility are much in favor of the cultivator of 
soil. The farmer, like every body else, 
the brilliant light sooner than the faint 

Could we all be satisfied with our lot in 


le so long as we can find some one poorer 


the 
sees 


than ourselves, there would be no progress 
unong men. It is the right of all to strive for 
the highest attainments. The lot of the Amer- 
in farmer is far, very far, ahead of the great 
majority of the race, and could he see the 
| as it really is, he would be convinced of 
And yet we have the name of being 
set of grumblers. We grumble about the 
eather, the frosts, the droughts and the 
ds; we complain of our poor, run out 
grumble at the taxes, and we de- 
ince the officers we have by our own votes 
iosen to assess them. 
Now it seems to us that all this is the resuit 
' taking too narrow a view of things in gen- 
ral, and especially of our own relative im- 
portance and relations to society at large. 
We fail to ‘see ourselves as others see us.” 
Now we firmly believe that there is no one 
thing that will do so much to broaden the vi- 
sion and develop the character of a farmer so 
as to enable him to completely fill the place 
'n society that he should be competent to fill, 
as the well organized and well sustained farm- 
‘re’ club. ‘The club gives one something use- 
ul to think of between the meetings. It ex- 
cites investigation and encourages study and 
®xperiment. It brings men and women to- 
gether who otherwise would hardly keep up a 
neighborhood acquaintance. In a meeting 
convened for gathering the best thoughts from 
all, the over conceited learn modesty and the 
“mid gain confidence, while all grow charita- 
ble towards others with whom they may on 


} 
yori 


the fact. 


118, we 


should be accompanied by the name of the | 





From our own personal experience as a 
member of the Franklin Farmers’ Club, and 
from a pretty wide observation of the influ- 
ence exerted by other clubs throughout New 
England, we should not hesitate a moment to 
say that a law suit between two active, earn- 
est members of any farmers’ club, would be 
next to an impossibility. The habit acquired 
at the club meetings of looking on all sides of 
a question, the courteous methods acquired in 
debate, the ready submission to organized au- 
thority, the cultivation of social feelings, es- 
pecially where the meetings are held at mem- 
bers’ homes, so that each in turn becomes 
host and guest—all these exert an influence 
upon members which can but make each feel 
charitable and friendly towards all. Nor 
would we have the farmers’ club too exclusive 
regarding membership. So long as the farm- 
er feeds all, he can afford to be on friendly 
terms with all. Many a man whose time is 
chiefly devoted to other callings has a deep in- 
terest in agriculture and many professional and 
business men have farms or gardens that they 
cultivate with even more skill than the aver- 
age farmer cultivates his own acres. Let the 
farmers’ club then be broad enough to accept all 
who will take an active part in its discussions 
and who are willing to bear their proportion- 
ate part of its burdens. We will give in anoth- 








er issue a list of subjects that may be selected 
from in making up the winter programme of 
They cover a wide field 


and 
| of inquiry, and like texts for sermons they 


clubs granges. 
will doubtless suggest a great amount of good 
sound thought. Many of them are old ques- 
tions that have been discussed time and again, 
but there is always something new to be learned 
even about old subjects. How to farm better 
is a question that will be asked many centu- 
ries hence. We have never known the man 
who was ready to assert that he had farmed a 
piece of land as well as it could be farmed, or 
who would claim that he had carried produc- 
tion to its extreme limits. 





RYE MEAL FOR COWS. 

If a farmer has rye of his own raising, that 
he wishes to turn into cash at the present 
time, and would use that cash for purchasing 
corn meal for feeding to his milch cows, he 
will probably find, by the time he has paid 
commissions and freights on each lot, that the 
corn meal will cost him as much per pound as 
he will get for his rye. The question will 
| then naturally arise, how much is gained by 
the exchange. If rye meal were a food unfit 
to feed a cow, it might be well to make the 
exchange. Many persons doubtless believe 
that corn meal is worth much more for feed- 
ing purposes than rye meal, though the latter 
has usually brought the higher price in mar- 
ket. 

Rye meal is often given to cows after calv- 
ing, for its supposed medicinal effect upon 
the system, especially the bowels, and from 
this custom the belief may have gained cur- 
rency that this kind of grain would be un- 
This, 
lieve, is a mistake, and while we would rarely 


suited for ordinary feeding. we be- 
recommend any one kind of grain to be fed 
alone to cattle, we should not hesitate to feed 
rye quite freely with other grains, whenever 
the prices were such as to make its feeding 
economical from the mouey point uf view. 
The chemists give the following figures, 
showing the relative proportions of nutritive 
elements in rye and corn in one hundred parts : 





Corn Rye. 
WOO caectereccrece 14.4 14.3 
Organic matter ..+.... 83.5 83.7 
ABBao crc steoecsesescece 2.1 2.1 
Albumen . 6 eee eee 6 « © 100 11.0 
Carbo-hydrates, &c....... 68.0 69.2 
Crude fibre,. 2. 22sec 55 3.5 
Fat, BG cosocsecocevss 1 2.0 


There is nothing in these figures to indicate 
that rye is not a good grain to feed whenever 
the price is as low, or lower than the price of 
corn meal. 

While looking over the dairy herd of Mr. 
Joseph S. Perry of Worcester, a few weeks 
ago, we noticed that he was feeding his cows 
with a ration of grain made up in part of rye 
meal. Since returning home, we wrote to 
Mr. Perry, asking his opinion of the value of 
rye as compared to corn meal for feeding 
cows for milk, and received the following re- 
ply, which will doubtless interest many read- 
ers of the Farmer, who are in doubt as to 
the best method of disposing of a surplus of 
rye grown on the farm: 

‘‘As regards the feeding of rye,” writes 
Mr. Perry, ‘‘I would say that I have used it 
the past year, more or less, and am satisfied 
that it is equal in value to Indian corn for 
making milk, as far as ‘quantity is concerned. 
The color of the milk is not as yellow as that 
made from corn, but as to its quality I have 
had no complaint. Ihave no doubt that it 
makes excellent milk, and I shall continue to 
feed it as long as the price is less than that of 
corn, or until further experience shall con- 
vince me that it is not of equal value.” 

There has been a large amount of rye har- 
vested in New England the present summer, 
and on account of the relatively low price as 
compared with former years, many are in 
doubt what to do with it. Our advice would 
be to mix it with corn and grind them to- 
gether, and feed to any and all kinds of farm 
stock. A farmer in Rhode Island thinks he 
saves something by having rye mixed with 
the ears of corn he carries to mill to be 
cracked and ground. His miller charges a 
certain price for grinding the ears, basing the 
rate on the measured bushel after cracking. 
The cracked corn and cob being quite coarse, 
considerable rye may be mixed with it in the 
measure before grinding, without increasing 
the bulk as much as if the two were measured 
separately. The profit from feeding rye need 
not be looked for, however, chiefly in one’s 
ability to get the better of the miller. It is a 
valuable food given with other grains, and 
should not be sacrificed from any prejudice 
concerning it. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


The United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture has issued a call for a convention of 
representatives of all classes interested in the 
Animal Industries of the United States, to be 
held in Chicago, Thursday and Friday, No- 
vember 15th and 16th, for conference concern- 
ing contagious diseases among our domestic 
anlmals. 

In addition to addresses and reports, the 
following topies are proposed for discussion : 
1. The extent to which contagious diseases 
exist among domestic animals in this country. 
2. The modes by which they are introduced 
or disseminated. 

3. Methods by which they may be eradi- 
cated, or infected districts be isolated. 

4. The efficiency of existing legislation rel- 
ative to such diseases. 

Commissioner Loring says that it is desired 
that this convention may be national and thor- 
oughly representative in its character. The 
time and place have been selected for the con- 
venience of the large number of those direct- 
ly interested in the questions to be discussed, 
who are expected to be in attendance at the 
Annual Fat Stock Show under the auspices of 
the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, and 
meetings of a number of important live stock 
associations to be held during this show. 
Agricultural, live stock, and dairy associa- 
tions are invited to send representatives, and 


ting, importing, or exporting any 





IMPROVING THE SUPPLY OF 
WATER. 





The unusually long and very severe drought 
which has prevailed this year, has exhausted 
many” springs and wells and running streams 


a supply of water, and have forcéd us to look 
deeper for an unfailing source. To deepen 
an old well it is necessary to hoist out the 
stone wall, and dig it out the full size, which 
is a very laborious job; or to carry down the 
digging with a diameter a trifle smaller than 
that of the old well inside the stone work, 
without disturbing the old wall, curbing the 
work as it goes on, with a wooden curb or 
with bricks laid in cement. This method 
open to two objections: first, that the usual 
diameter of about three feet inside measure 
gives hardly room to put down a curb and 
work inside it easily ; and second, unless the 
soil is of a firm nature, there is some risk of 
undermining the old work unless great care is 
used. 

Probably in many cases, especially where 
the bottom is not stony or too hard in its 
pipes will be 


18 


character, the plan of driving 
found much more effective and easy, and less 
expensive. There are two methods of driving 
pipes in use among the men who make a busi- 
ness of this sort of work; one is to make use 
of the driven pipe as a suction pipe after suf- 
ficient depth has been reached; the other is 
to use a larger driven pipe, which is to serve 
as a curb for a smaller suction pipe inserted 
within it, and not reaching to so great a depth 
by about a foot. 

The first plan works well where the bottom 
is a loose gravel or coarse sand, allowing the 
water to filter freely through the strainer of 
fine wire, or perforated brass tube, with 
which the lower end of the pipe is provided. 
It is troublesome, however, where the bottom 
is of fine sand, and useless in quicksand, 
which clogs the filter and fills up the pipe. 
In such materia!, the only satisfactory way is 
to drive a four-inch pipe, which is usually 
open at the bottom, and bored with small 
holes for a few inches from the bottom, to ad- 
mit easy entrance of water. When water is 
reached, it is a good plan to drive at least five 
or six feet below the water line, if good ma- 
terial extends so far, so as to be sure of an 
abundant supply. 

The tools used by the well drivers are 
simple, but peculisr. It is necessary to give 
a very heavy blow to drive a four-inch pipe 
into hard bottom. For this purpose a weight 
is used, of cylindrical form, of cast iron, about 
two feet long and six inches in diameter, and 
this 
through the axis of the cylinder with a hole 
large enough to admit, loosely, a piece of two- 
inch steam pipe; the four-inch pipe to be 


weighing nearly 100 pounds; is bored 


driven is provided with a cap of iron, into 
which a piece of two-inch pipe is screwed for 


driving. Around this two-inch pipe is firmly 
clamped with iron bolts, a movable ring of 


If 
these blows were to fall directly upon the iron 
clamp, they would be so sharp as to injure 
the thread of the screw joining the lengths of 


iron, to receive the blows of the hammer. 


pipe together; and to break the sharpness of 
the blows, a grummet of oakum is wound 
around the pipe to receive the shock of the 
hammer 4s it strikes the clamp, the hammes 
slips up and down over the piece of two-inch 
pipe, and is lifted by two men at either side. 
To clear out the sand, clay, &c., from in- 
side the pipe as it goes down, the best contri- 
vance is the water drill, so called ; this is a piece 
of common one-inch pipe, provided with a chi- 
sel point of steel about six inches long, weld- 
ed to the end. Where this point is attached, 
the pipe is bored with a couple of 3-8 inch 
holes, one at either side, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the chisel point. This tool is used by 
attaching the upper end to a hose supplied 
with water from a strong head from a force 
pump or elsewhere. The chisel then has two 
powerful jets of water playing, one at each 
side, and when worked inside the four-inch 
pipe, speedily loosens the earth and washes 
out all the fine part of it over the top of the 
large pipe. The coarse gravel and small 
stones will remain in the bottom, and act as a 
filter, to prevent sand from filling the pipe. 
Another tool used for clearing out the earth 
from the inside of the pipe, is known as the 
‘‘sand pump”; it is simply a short piece of 
pipe provided with a valve at the bottom, and 
a handle at the top, by means of which, and a 
piece of rope, it is lowered into the well, and 
is filled by working it up and down a few 
The 


supply of water which a small well of this 


times, when it is lifted out and emptied. 


sort will yield in good, porous material, is 
truly quite remarkable. 

One gardener in Arlington, has four two- 
inch pipes driven about nine feet below water 
line, and connected together above ground 
and attached to a steam pump, which was 
worked for six weeks, night and day, playing 
two continuous streams of one-inch diameter 
upon the garden through the severest part of 
the recent drought. He experienced some 
trouble from sand working into the pipes, 
which were Another gardener 
in the same neighborhood, has pumped nearly 
as much water from a single four-inch well, 


not curbed. 


using a windmill when there is a good breeze, 
and a steam pump in calm weather. 

The cost of driving wells varies very much 
with the depth and the nature of the material. 
In general, the first twenty feet cost less than 
half what the next twenty feet will require, 
and a fine gravel or sand less than half what 
coarse gravel and clay demand. From $2 to 
$7 per foot will usually cover the cost. 

W. D. Purericr. 





NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURE. 





The tenth annual report of the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture, for 1882-3, comes 
to hand with unusual promptness, as such re- 
ports usually go, and its 511 pages are well 
filled with a great variety of useful and inter- 
esting material. 

President Dudley, in his annual address, 
makes some statements concerning the cost of 
fencing, which may interest farmers outside of 
his State. He estimates that if all the culti- 
vated land in New Jersey were laid out and 
fenced off into ten-acre fields, it would cost 
the farmers $22,000,000 for fences, the inter- 
est, wear and repairs on which would cost an- 
nually, at least, $2,420,000, all of which has 
to be paid by the farmers, out of the profits 
from the farms, which, at most, are not large. 
Were a State tax of equal amount levied an- 
nually upon all the people of the State, it 
would raise an opposition bordering on re- 
bellion, and yet the farmers alone pay such a 
tax every year for fencing their farms. Some- 
thing ought to be done to avoid this great tax. 
President Dudley speaks in high terms of 
the work done at the experiment station. 
Fertilizers to the value of nearly a quarter of 
a billion of dollars were manufactured in New 
Jersey last year, and there is little doubt that 
the watchfulness of the experiment station 
officers saved many thousands of dollars to 
the farmers of the State, and yet this is but a 
small part of the work done. The station has 
demonstrated that sorghum can be cultivated 
as a valuable and profitable crop even in the 
face of high authority to the contrary. It 
has also taught the farmer how to feed his ani- 
mals; taught him the value of feeding stuffs, 
and something of the diseases he has to con- 
tend with among his flocks and herds. 


which have been for many Years hrelianve for 4 


siderable length by several contributors. A 
sketch of the life of Sir J. B. Lawes, with an 
article from his pen upon ‘Processes by 
which fertility is restored to a soil exhausted 
by cropping,” are interesting and valuable 
chapters. Other leading papers treat upon 
Carp eulture, Strawberry growing, Poultry as 
a business, Potato culture, ‘‘Hlow Protection 
protects the farmer,” by the President of the 
Board ; reports on the College Farm and _ its 
Crops, and a lecture on Ensilage, by J. B. 
Brown. 

A large space is given to the doings and 
discussions of the State Board at its annual 
winter meeting which occurred in February, 
and to the reports of the various other or- 
ganizations relating to agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and stock breeding throughout the State. 
New Jersey is claimed to be the best culti- 
vated State in the union, and such volumes 
must be appreciated by her enterprising far- 
mers. 


SEEDING LAND TO GRASS. 








The Vermont Farmer takes partial excep- 
tions to the advice recently given our readers 
concerning the seeding of land to grass in the 
fall. Our Vermont friend cultivates excellent 
land in one of the best grass producing sec- 
tions in the country, and a rule that would 
work well in his cool, northern climate will 
not necessarily apply equally to farm practice 
in a southern latitude. One of the 
heaviest losses our New England farmers have 


more 


had to bear in years past, has been the shrink- 
.age of the hay crop from loss of seed by spring 
seeding in connection with grain, particularly 
oats. 
barley have oftener failed than made good 
crops in southern New England for a good 


Spring wheat, spring rye, and spring 


many years past, and oats had come to be al- 
most the only spring grain grown. Grass 
does far better sown with either of the first 
named grains than with the latter. Oats are 
rank growers and have heavy heads and broad 
leaves, which make a very dense shade, so 
that grass sown with them has a very slim 
chance for growth before the oats are removed, 
and if the harvest comes, as it often does, in 
the very hottest part of the season, the young 
grass is very quickly killed, except in low, 
moist situations. 

Again a very large portion of New England 
is now being devoted to the production of 
milk for the city and village markets, and 
lands which in years past were devoted to 
grain, are now used for growing fodder « rops. 
Oats, instead of being sown at the rate of two 
and a half to three bushels of seed per acre, 
are put in twice as thickly to make a fine 
growth, and are then cut and cured for hay, 
and under this method the grass has a much 
poorer chance than when the grain is allowed 
The milk 


business has almost entirely changed the old 


to ripen from a thinly seeded field. 


routine of farm cropping in many sections, 
the soiling system with its double cropping 
taking the place of the old time rotation, 
where grass often occupied the land eight years 
out of ten. 
fewer acres in grass than formerly, and when 


Many of our farmers now have 


a field is designed for this crop, they make 
special efforts to have the work well done. 
Now if we were going to seed a field to grass 
and wantod to got tho boet possihle ‘‘catch” 
and have a full crop the first year, we should 
certainly sow the seed without grain sometime 
between the last of July and the first of Sep- 
tember. The ground should be rich, fine 
and mellow, and the seed should not be used 
sparingly. The grass would then get well es- 
tablished before freezing weather, there would 
be no annual weeds to injure the growth in the 
fall, and the next summer as heavy a crop 
could be cut as could be expected from the 
best old mowing. If the seeding could be 
done early in August, clover would have am- 
ple time for getting well rooted, so as to with- 
stand the winter. 

This is the time and method we would 
commend for seeding reclaimed meadows, 


where no crop is taken off, but the sole ob- 


re- 


ject is to get a good grass sod, also for lawns 
and for ordinary fields, where an early crop 
has been taken off in July. the 
northern portion of New England, where grass 


In extreme 
in many places is almost a spontaneous crop, 
the seed may be successfully sown with spring 
grain, but only with a prospect of a crop the 
year following. 

In southern and central New England, the 
present and last seasons have been so severely 
dry that seeding in August or September has, 
in many localities, been practically impossible, 
and farmers who had intended to stock down 
early in the fall, have been compelled to adopt 
some other method. ‘There are few rules of 
practice in agriculture that can be followed 
regardless of season and weather. Our claim 
is that except for clover, the late summer or 
early autumn is nature’s time for sowing grass 
seed, and that nature is a good guide to fol- 
low, but yet it is a right we all have to excel 
nature whenever we can do so to our own ad- 
vantage. We do this when we grow plants 
under glass, and in many other ways. 





A NEW GRAPE. 





On the 8th of September we visited the 
vineyard of Capt. J. B. Moore & Son in Con- 
cord, devoted mostly to the culture of ‘‘Moore’s 
Early” and the new white grape ‘‘Francis B. 
Hayes,” but still showing a liberal sprinkling 
of other native and foreign varieties. The 
Moore’s Early had nearly all been picked and 
marketed, and the ‘‘Francis B. Hayes” was 
just beginning to ripen, enough ripe bunches 
being easily found at that date to enable us to 
test its flavor and quality, although no other 
variety among the half-dozen or more which 
Capt. Moore has in cultivation was within two 
weeks of an eatable condition. The ‘Fran- 
cis B. Hayes” appears to be one of the most 
desirable of recent additions to our list of 
hardy grapes. It was first fruited in 1872, 
and first exhibited, at the rooms of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, in 1874, 
since which time it has been most thoroughly 
tested, adding to its reputation with each suc- 
ceeding season. It is purely a native grape, 
a vigorous grower, hardy, prolific and early. 
The bunch is of medium size, compact and 
lightly shouldered ; berries medium, round ; 
skin of a yellowish white, or light amber col- 
or; the flesh is tender, and the flavor excellent. 
We know of no white grape that surpasses it 
in this latter particular, nor in the qualities of 
hardiness and earliness, which make it partic- 
ularly desirable for cultivation in New Eng- 
land, where the fruit season is so liable to be 
cut short at both ends. 





—From results obtained from various fertilizing 
substances, Professor Atwater has drawn the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Corn needs little nitrogen be- 
side what it can draw from natural sources, while 
its yield is largely increased under the influence of 
mineral fertilizers—the most effective being those 
in which the chief component is phosphoric acid or 
potash, according to the soil and the season. Po- 
tatoes respond uniformly to all the fertilizing ingre- 
dients, and they are less able than corn to gather 
from natural sources. The same appears to be 
true for turnips. Not enough experiments have 
been made with other crops to justify conclusions 
concerning them. Practically, the largest average 
yield for all crops is secured by the use of fertiliz- 
ers containing all the essential elements of plant 
food. Used alone, nitrate of sodais rarely useful, 
sulphate of lime frequently, muriate of potash very 
often, and the superphosphates generally. Soils 
vary in their capacity for conveying food to crops, 
and careful observation and experiment are neces- 








EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





AMERICAN POLLED CATTLE. 


Have seen the New ENGLAND FARMER men- 
tioned as an advocate of American polled cattle, 
and as I have been raising that kind for several 
years, I would like to hon more gn the subject 


through its columns. W. B. Potiock. 


Cannonsburg, Washington Co., Penn. 

RemArxks.—The term “American polled cattle” 
is one that may very properly be applied to any 
American herds of no-horned cattle, not pure blood 
but bred for the purpose of getting rid of the horns 
a sufficient length of time to have accomplished that 
object. There are several such herds in this coun- 
try, but until quite recently they have attracted 
very little notice, and indeed have hardly been 
known outside of the town or neighborhood where 
bred. ‘There are three distinct breeds of polled cat- 
tle, all natives of England and Scotland. The Gal- 
loways and Angus or Aberdeens are black cattle 
from Scotland, both remarkably good beef breeds, 
while the red Norfolks or Suffolks are claimed su- 
perior for both beef and dairy purposes. At some 
of the recent European exhibitions of live stock, 
these polled cattle have taken prizes for best ani- 
mals of any breed, and in consequence have at- 
tracted the attention of breeders in this country who 
are always on the lookout for good animals. Sev- 
eral importations have been made, mostly of the 
Black Scots for crossing on the native cattle of the 
Western plains. The red polls have been chiefly 
kept at the East, where dairying is a more impor- 
tant branch of cattle husbandry, though one of the 
largest herds of red polls went through to Chicago 
within a few weeks, where they were sold by auc- 
tion. The only New England breeders of pure red 
polls we know of at the present time, are Kimball & 
Mead of Randolph, Vt., and of Black Scots, H. C. 
Burleigh of Vassalboro’, Me. We could name a 
score or more New England dairymen who have 
for some years past been breeding with a view to 
getting rid of horns on their herds, principally by 
the use of polled bulls crossed upon such selected 
dairy cows as they may happen to possess, though 
a few have started with small herds of polled ani- 
mals that had been bred with more or less care for 
several generations. 

There little call for these cross-bred animals 
from the buyers of high priced fancy stock, but 
any surplus is readily taken at fuir prices by those 
who appreciate such stock for its practical uses. 
Cattle are valuable for two purposes, to keep and 
Animals that on account of a pedigree will 
bring from a thousand to five thousand dollars, 
would, in the hands of most farmers, be worth much 
A mere connection to 
some fashionable family has made many an animal 
sell far above its intrinsic worth, while many other 


is 


to sell. 
more to sell than to keep. 


animals, known to be equally useful even as breed- 
ers of good stock, have been discarded merely on 
account of some slight hitch in the record. The 
prominence which supposed merit is now receiving, 
is an indication that the time is coming whena 
good family of cattle will be in quick demand for 
what they are worth as performers, whatever com- 
binations of blood may have been used in building 
the family up. The polled cattle in this country 
have, with one or two exceptions, hardly been re- 
cognized atall by our cattle show committees, the 
tendency being to ignore everything except the pop- 
ular foreign breeds. ‘This may have been necessary 
in the past in order to bring the attention of farmers 
to a better class of cattle than they had been in the 
habit of breeding, but now that the foreign breeds 
are so common and so generally well known, it be- 
comes a question whether, if premiums are to be 
continued, they may not very properly be given to 
superior herds that have been bred tor use without 
entire regard to ancestry. 

In the horse department premiums are given for 
style, docility, and the ability to do, without regard 
to breed. When we can recognize these qualities 
in our cattle, the American polled herds that have 
been bred with skill and care will be forthcoming. 
A breeder of polled cattle, living near the city of 
Worcester, in acommunication just received, writes 
that he exhibited his herd this year at the county 


fair, not with the expectation of receiving a —— 
um, for the society offers none on polled cattle, and 


probably the managers are not aware that there are 
a dozen animals of the kind in the vicinity, but 
merely to help make up a show, for there was cer- 
tainly need of all the help that could be got. He 
further writes “I am not aware how many genera- 
tions we will have to breed before our cattle can be 
accepted as thoroughbred. I have cows seven years 
old that bring no-horned calves every time, what- 
ever the sire may be. If these are not thorough- 
bred where shall we find them? I know my best 
animals without referring to a pedigree. I kept 
pure bred Ayrshires several years without getting 
one recorded, and could not see but they gave just 
as much and just as rich milk for all that. The 
day of polled cattle is surely coming, and I hope 
the time is not far distant when we can take up a 
paper without reading of a horrible death from the 
useless horns of some infuriated animal.” 





ENGLISH HAY ON SALT MARSH. 
I am about to purchase a farm in the State of 
Maine, and situated upon this farm is at least one 
square mile of “flats.” Some six or seven years 
since an attempt was made to convert these flats, 
upon which the tide used to ebb and flow, into a 
fresh water pond, in order to obtain ice, a company 
being formed for that purpose, but it appears that 
the result was a failure in consequence of a leakage 
in the “dam,” and for some reason no further at- 
tempt has since been made in that direction. The 
flats have been covered for the last six or seven 
years with fresh water, or that which was nearly 
tresh, to the depth of from one to two feet, in con- 
sequence of which the land has become pretty well 
freshened. Now what I wish to know from you or 
any of your correspondents, through the columns 
of the New ENGLAND Farmer, is, whether if I 
succeed in making the dam tight against salt water 
it will be possible to turn the flats into a meadow, 
upon which I could raise “English hay.” 1 shall 
be glad to be informed of the method to be adopted 
and how long a time it would take before I could 
harvest the first crop. ENGLIsH Hay. 
RemAkks.—A few very successful attempts in 
improving salt marsh lands have been made in this 
country during the past few years. The heaviest 
crops of red top hay we ever saw were grown on 
lands which were formerly overflowed by ocean wa- 
ter. If the salt water can be kept out and the fresh 
water down enough below the surface, there will be 
no serious obstacle in the way of raising English 
hay in abundance on such land. The dam, or dike 
must be tight and strong and furnished with gates 
for letting out the surplus fresh water at low tide. 
If there is sufficient fall the low land will drain it- 
self at low tide if it is sufficiently opened with 
ditches. In Holland, as we all know, the land is 
kept drained by the use of pumps worked by wind 
or steam power. Whether such apparatus would 
be profitable here, is a question to be settled accord- 
ing to individual circumstances. The time required 
for getting a crop of English hay will also depend 
very much upon the condition of the land after the 
water is drawn off. If it should be dry enough and 
firm enough to bear a plough team, it would require 
but a year or two at most to get English grass to 
grow upon it, provided the soil is as fresh as may 
be expected. Our correspondent would do well to 
visit the improved lands at Marshfield, Mass., be- 
fore expending heavily in an undertaking of this 


kind. 





COUGH IN HORSE. 
I have a young horse purchased six months ago, 
that is slightly troubled with a smothered cough af- 
ter drinking. Have used cold, warm, hard and 
soft water, but the result is the same. Can you tell 
me the cause, also the remedy if there be one. 
Stockbridge, Mass. A. P. H. 
ReMARKS.—We can not determine the cause of 
the cough from the scanty description given of the 
symptoms, but it is presumable that if the cough is 
only slight and not troublesome except immediate- 
ly after drinking, it is not a very serious matter. 
We have known persons to worry about slight de- 
fects in their animals which were best let alone. 
The horse that is entirely free from every form of 
imperfection is very rare, and still more rarely of- 
fered for sale. Our advice in the case would be to 
treat the animal well in every particular, and work 
like other horses as long as working causes no spe- 
cial inconvenience. If the cough should grow 
worse so as to interfere with the usefulness of the 
animal, the counsel of a responsible veterinarian or 
other physician should be obtained. 





NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, ONT. 


By reports in the FARMER, your summer has 
been in striking contrast with Ours. While you 
have been suffering with heat and drought, we have 
had too much rain and cool weather. Last month 
was unusually cool, and corn grew slowly. There 
is, in | —— a good growth of stalks, but the 
ears are light. On the morning of the 10th inst., 
we had a heavy frost; mercury fell to 32°, and ice 
was seen. Corn fodder was much damaged, and 
tender y Bean generally killed. Tomatoes bad 


scarce’ 
only were killed, 
last week has brought them on finely. 
good, but rotting considerably 
le here their 


laces. Many 
them in piles on 


aE 


i 


I have several bushels of hen manure, will it be 
good to put on my onion bed? I wish to spade 
the ground well this fall, and want to put on the 
best manure. FRANITE. 





Correspondence. 
From oatiiliand eniiisinn, 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Paris, Sept. 22, 1883. 
There is nothing new to be added to the system 
of ensilage, as introduced and popularized by M. 
Goffart. The tendency is, to apply the principles 
of that system to other forage besides green maize. 
It is thus that some agriculturists are timidly es- 
saying the ensilage of grass, instead of converting 
into hay. Experiments so far, are too small and 
too limited to justify drawing any conclusions. In 
point of expense, nothing important is to be gained. 
The advantage must be sought in the greater bulk 
of fodder realized in the silo or trench plan. Hay 
is one of the best paying crops on the continent; it 
always brings a good price, and suits at all times 
the market or the farm. 
Teosinte, (Reana lururians) is a forage plant, 
admirably adapted for countries where cold is not 
to be dreaded, and frosts unknown. Thus it thrives 
well in Algeria, and is making way in Italy and 
Spain. Originally, the plant has come from Guate- 
mala. A humid heat makes this new grass flourish 
luxuriantly. It often exceeds six feet in height; 
the stems are sweetish, and when chaffed, form an 
excellent food for cattle. Several cuttings, if the 
soil be irrigated, can be obtained in a season, but 
the plant must not be allowed to reach the seed 
stage. 
Messrs. Schmceger & Newbert of Proskan, have 
concluded a series of experiments on fifty-seven 
Dutch milch cows, the average weight of each ani- 
mal being ten cwts., to test the influence of distil- 
lery refuse, grains, maize, potatoes, &c., on the 
secretion of milk, in point of the latter’s richness in 
fatty matters, in density, and in quantity. Green 
forage, cut straw and grains, in various proportions, 
were tried, and at fixed intervals. The results re- 
vealed, that in point of richness, the use of grains 
did not tell on the milk, and as the yield was great- 
er, the quantity of fatty matter was consequently 
increased. The density of the milk, that is, the 
quantity of dry matter contained in it, was less. 
The residue of maize was, for general feeding pur- 
poses, very much superior to that of potatoes. 
While in Germany, Austria and Hungary, the 
tendency is to produce light horses, in France, the 
desire is to have draught animals. Much of this 
difference is due to the leaning in France to have 
only two-wheeled carts, not four-wheeled waggons. 
Both vehicles have their advantages, according to the 
circumstances under which they may be employed, 
but 
viewed as the best for carrying the smallest amount 
of dead weight, with the least waste of power. 
If the power of a country to make war be meas- 


as a general rule, the two-wheeled cart is 


ured by its richness in horses, France has reason 
to be alarmed. In point of numbers, she is not de- 
ficient, but in respect to quality, she has everything 
to gain. The animals are defective in form, and 
not adapted to the work for which they are em- 
ployed. The evil may be traced to a single cause, 
indifference in the choice, not of sires, but of breed- 
ing mares. In 1881, France imported 22,168, and 
exported 10,840 horses, England and Germany fur- 
nishing saddle and carriage horses; Switzerland 
and Belgium those for draught. The horses ex- 
ported belonged chiefly to the Percheron and the 
Anglo Norman breeds. France has three millions 
of horses, and yet she can not supply the wants of 
her own army. She sacrifices every year, millions 
of frances on breeding studs, but the improvement of 
the horses of the country is not perceptible. It 
does not pay farmers to rear horses, and the gentry 
who formerly did so, now abstain. 

In 1859, when France declared war against Italy, 
she wanted 56,000 horses, and could only obtain 
13,000 fit for campaigning. In 1870, she required 
120,000 horses; of this number 40,000 were pur- 


‘ weal af the 20000 reguisitioned, only one- 
fourth were found suitable for cavalry. oday 


the army represents 90,000 horses for the artillery 
and cavalry ; 11,000 of this total has to be annually 
Were a war to break out, France would 


shana 


renewed. 
require an immediate supply of 80,000 horses, and 
she is not in a better position to meet that demand 
than in 1859 and 1870. There is only one means to 
solve the chronic difficulty—to breed horses in Al- 
geria, a colony admirably adapted for the industry, 
and to which the government and private enterprise 
intend supplying the means. 

Veterinary Professor Bouley has broached an 
important idea that well merits following up by 
close observation and experiment. He starts from 
the results obtained by the labors of Davaine and 
Pasteur, viz: that by changing the composition of 
the liquid in which the microbes, those germs of 
contagious diseases live, we thus render the liquid 
unsuitable for their development. The consequence 
would be, to render man and animals invulnerable 
to the attacks of such contagious germs. For ex- 
ample : asmall quantity of nitrate of silver will check 
at once the development of some microscopic plants ; 
an alkaline sulphite can stop, if administered 
in the early stage, several kinds of fevers, as Doc- 
tors Polli and Maggolini have shown; small doses 
of arsenic can protect man against malarial fevers, 
and which attack not only man, but cattle, horses, 
Intermittent fever 
Dr. Burg has demonstrated that 


dogs and rabbits. is counter- 
acted by quinine. 
artisans employed in trades where copper is worked 
up, invariably escape fevers and cholera. An at- 
mosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen checks 
decomposition and modifies consumptive disease 
and glanders. Mineral waters exercise influences 
on maladies, but of their action we are yet in a 
state of ignorance. 

M. Felizet, veterinary surgeon near Rouen, pro- 
pounds a novel means for treating the foot and 
mouth disease. He immediately separates, either 
in paddock or stable, the affected cattle. He selects 
some dainty food, young carrots for example, cuts 
them into small slices, and places them under the 
mouths of the diseased stock, so that their saliva 
may drop therein. This infected food he presents 
to the healthy cattle, to infect them; that end se- 
cured, he after two days, opens their mouths, lances 


with scissors, all the swellings, clips away the 
flabby membranes, and washes the mouth and 


throat three times per day, by means of a portable 
cloth mop, with a solution composed of a tumbler 
of strong vinegar, } of an ounce of pulverized cal- 
cined alum, 4 ounces of honey, and 24 quarts of 
water; the fore-feet are pared, &c., and smeared 
three times a day with a solution of half a pound 
of quicklime dissolved in fourteen quarts of water ; 
the hind feet are daubed with it also. M. Felizet 
asserts this is the speediest way of dealing with the 
disease, and secures stock for three years against 
the return of the malady. 

Very marked attention continues to be given to 
sheep farming in France, with a tendency for the 
production of meat rather than wool. The struggle 
is at present between crossings of the Southdowns 
and Shrophshires, assuming the latter to be now 
a distinct variety. Their stronger and coarser na- 
ture, their successful crossing with long wools, 
their thriving well on low, grassy hills, and con- 
tiguous to arable lands, make them specially suited 
for this country. It is said that they are not only 
precocious, but that their flesh has less of that want 
of taste peculiar to precocious animals. The 
Shrophshire is viewed as an amplified Southdown, 
and is considered to yield, weight for weight, more 
meat than the Dishleys; its “legs” are more perfect, 
and the flesh tastes less of the fleece, and has less 
distributed fat than the Leicesters. The Shroph- 
shire even stands humidity better—the great test 
for all varieties. Buta very large class in France 
prefer the Southdown as the ideal of a fine sheep, 
and there are others who prefer the Merino to both. 
The Berrichonne, from the district of Berry, is a 
native cross breed not to be despised ; its wool is fine, 
close, self-white, curly, short and purly, and when 
handled, feels rich and soft. It is accustomed to a 
frugal life, but its flesh, as its wool, is good. ‘Much 
care is given to the breeding of these sheep; the 
ewes are generally eighteen months and the rams 
three years before tupping, and good health is a 
point kept well in view. The rams are fed well for 
the rutting season, and the latter so arranged that 
the lambs shall arrive neither too soon nor too late. 
In France, the best forage is kept for the winter 
for sheep, and two pounds of salt, dissolved in 
water and sprinkled over the rations, is given to 
forty sheep. In Alsace, during very wet weather, 
14 ounces of green vitriol, dissolved in eight parts 
of water, are given with great advantage to sheep; 
this is especially excellent where sheep are house 
fed, as in Italy. Cavour relates, that in the neigh- 
borhood of Turin, sheep are principally reared for 
their milk, which is converted into cheese. In 
France, near Lyons, small farmers keep sheep for 
the same end. The Dishleys yield seventy-five per 
cent, and the Merinos fifty six of their live weight 
in flesh. 

French farmers commence to adopt the German 
plan of dealing with the wool clip, that is, several 
owners associate to classify fleeces according to 
fineness; generally, five classes are made. Lambs 
are shorn at six, in preference to eighteen months 
old, but then there is a special demand for their 


so particular about excellence of fleece, 
covered their best sheep with skin jackets to protect 


finer, more easily scoured and dyed, and fetched a 
higher price. In respect to washing sheep, France 
today, adopts some of the practices of the early 
Gauls; water not very fast running is preferred, as 
water charged with a little of the oozing of the 
wool cleanses best. The sheep are given a prelimi- 
nary dip the evening before being shorn. The 
shepherds receive a percentage on the sale of the 
sheep, the wool, the lambs and the milk, but 
against these, is set the loss of the animals accord- 
ing to ascale. The dogs have their canine and in- 
cisor teeth extracted. 





For the New Enqland Farmer. 


FIELD NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 





I noticed recently in a Vermont paper the follow- 
ing: “‘When potato tops are streaked with rust, the 
best way is to cut the tops off immediately, close to 
the ground, and thus prevent the poison of the di- 
seased top being carried to the potato and rotting 
that. Then leave the potatoes in the ground till 
the proper time to dig.” I would like to ask if any 
readers of the New ENGLAND Farmer have tried 
this method, and if so, with what success? Last 
year our potatoes were struck with rust and rotted 
badly, and the same is true this season also. One 


put his crop in the cellar, sprinkling air-slacked 


purpose. If there is any way to prevent it, farm- 
ers would be glad to know it. 


it is not already done; and if they have found their 
way into a tree, follow them up with a wire or 
whalebone probe, and destroy them. On 
ing my orchard a while since, I found them work- 


examin- 


ing their way into trees that I did not suspect to be 
troubled, so that 1 would recommend a thorough 
examination of every tree, and not wait for it to 
show signs of the borer’s work, by unhealthy foli- 


late. Take good care of the orchard for it will pay. 
A fine orchard and good supply of apples go a great 
My boy- 
hood days were spent on a farm where good apples 
were the exception and not the rule, and anything, 
most, that looked like an apple, was eaten with 
keen relish. When first coming on to this farm, 
which was at the time nearly all in a wild state, al- 
most the first thing I did—before I built my house 


way towards making farm life attractive. 


now fine trees. 
then, has seen additions made to the number, until 
now I have quite a promising young orchard, and 
the thrift of the trees is often remarked upon by 
passers by. I take interest in my 


trees and vines, and like to visit farmers who 


considerable 
have 
fine orchards and take pride in showing them. 

This year for the first time, I have grown squash- 
es, melons and cucumbers, in the early potato plot, 
and like the plan better than any other way I have 
ever tried. They were planted in separate hills of 
course, and as they ran and needed more room, the 
potatoes were dug, making clean, fresh soil for the 
vines to extend over. As I have not succeeded 
very well of late years with pumpkins in the corn 
field, I propose to plant them the same way, too, 
next year, and see if I can not raise some good, 
large, old-fashioned New Hampshire pumpkins, 
such as our good old grandmother used to convert 
into pies—the best l ever ate. Perhaps though, ev- 
ery one’s grandmother makes just such pies! I be- 
lieve that children usually think that “grandma” 
cooks a little the best of anybody. 

Perhaps there is no better time in the whole year 
for making permanent improvements on the farm, 
than between now and snowfall, and I would cer- 
tainly urge every farmer to look around and see 
what he can do in this line. In my own case a 
new poultry house, wagon-shec and granary will 
probably use up all my spare time; but there are 
many more things that ought to be done, such as 
picking up stone on the mowing, cutting brush, 
changing a piece of fence between the field and pas- 
ture, hecides other aontemplated improvements that 
must lay over until a more convenient season. 
Whenever I have opportunity I aim to put my la- 
bor where it will count something in permanents. 
I believe in farming as a life business, and it looks 
to me as though one ought not to be so afraid to in- 
vest labor and surplus money in his farm as some 
seem to be. We ought to improve our farms 
in the fullest sense of the word, so that our chil- 
dren will love to live at or near the old home farm, 
and take an interest in rural life. 

Frosts, the fore part of last week, did many thou- 
sand dollars worth of damage to crops, such as 
corn, buckwheat, tobacco, and many garden crops, 
throughout this section; 
farmers are feeling a little blue just now. 


and as a consequence, 
Just how 
much it will affect the yield, can not yet be told, 
but it will be very great. Many fields of buck- 
wheat are entirely ruined, while some possibly may 
H. 


yield half a crop. F. D. 


Corning. Steuben Co., N. 


Selections. 





GATHERING APPLES. 


Once more the gathering and marketing of 
apples demands attention, and care should be 
exercised in all the details. Picking is a most 
important item, and should be done before 
the fruit begins to fall. In fact, pick just as 
soon as it will answer to do so, for at this sea- 
son a heavy wind frequently blows off many 
of the finest specimens, rendering them only 
fit for evaporation or cider-making. When 
the trees are young or have low branches, let 
the pickers use a step-ladder six feet in height 
for gathering all within reach. Then go in- 
side among the branches, and if any remain 
secure them by carefully placing a ladder 
against the outer branches. A very good 
plan is to tie the strings of a common grain- 
bag to one corner of the bottom, and sling it 
over the shoulder, putting a stick in the top 
of the bag to keepit open. This will be found 
handier than a basket or pail. Besides, when 
the fruit is put directly into a barrel, the bag 
can be lowered to the bottom and quickly 
emptied, without bruising the fruit. 

If apples are intended for market, it is best 
to lay them in a pile on the ground for a week 
or more to sweat, and during this time all that 
have been bruised in handling will show the 
injury and may be discarded. Always use 
clean barrels, and if possible new ones; ex- 
amining the inside and remove all projecting 
nails or slivers that would injure the fruit; re- 
ject all bruised, gnarly or wormy specimens, 
carefully put in the bottom layer ; fill the bar- 
rel, gently shaking meanwhile; lay the last 
course evenly, and so that it will take consid- 
erable pressure to bring the head in place. 
Drive the hoops firmly down, and if it is to go 
along distance before being opened, three 
sixpenny nails should be driven through each 
top and bottom hoop, in such a way that it 
will secure the ends in place, as barrelled fruit 
receives rough handling by the transportation 
companies. Mark the head of each barrel 
with the variety it contains, and never put but 
one variety in a barrel unless the different 
sorts are very similar in form and color, and 
even then it 1s best to retain such mixed pack- 
ages for home use. Remove any leaves or 
small twigs, which often cling to the stems of 
some varieties. 

Apples intended for home use, or to put in 
the cellar for a later market, may be placed 
in some open out-building as fast as ntheoed, 
and barrelled or placed in the cellar even af- 
ter cold weather has set in. Thus managed 
the orchard is soon cleared, and swine may be 
turned in early to eat the poor, wormy and 
refuse specimens. Besides, when storing in 
the cellar the lateness of the season does not 
make it necessary to re-sort before spring, and 
as wormy or decayed specimens are removed, 
they should keep in fine condition. 

nd now one word about varieties. If you 
intend to set new trees, or graft old ones, 
choose an apple that has some red color about 
it, especially the winter varieties, for nine- 
tenths of them, after reaching the cities, are 
retailed in small quantities, and buyers, for 
some reason, will, five times out of six, choose 
a highly colored apple in preference to one of 
the same size and better flavor, if of a green 
or light color.—N. Y. Examiner. 





HOW TO SUCCESSFULLY TRANS- 
PLANT TREES. 


Many think it cheaper and better to take 
up | trees from the woods, and transplant 
them to their grounds or to the road-side, than 
to buy nursery trees. Asa rule, such trees 
die ; they fail because proper precautions have 
not been taken. In digging up a tree, all the 
roots outside of a circle a few feet in diameter 
are cut off, and the tree is reset with its full 
head of branches. Whoever has seen trees ia 
the forest that were upturned by a ' 
must have been struck by the manner in which 

















transporting, 
class of farm animals will be weleomed to the 





some points disagree, 


convention, 


- The diseases of animals are treated at con-| 


sary to determine the needs of a particular soil. 


wool cashmeres and Merinos. The Romans were 


that they | a great distance. When the roots of these 


the wool from external injury ; the plan rendered it | 


farmer in this neighborhood dug early last year and | 


lime over them to prevent further rotting, but to no | 


| 
The apple trees should be examined for borers, if 


age and tardy growth, for then it is usually too | 


even, was to set out a few apple trees, and they are | 
Nearly every spring and fall since | 


as much as we can, and make them pleasant homes | 


| trees are cut off at two or three feet from the 
trunk, few or no fibrous or feeding roots are 
left; and if the mass of tops is left, the expan- 
sion of the buds in the spring will not be re- 
sponded to by a supply of sap from the roots, 
and death must follow. If such trees have the 
tops completely removed, leaving only a bare 
pole, they will usually grow when transplant- 
ed. The tree is little more than an immens: 
cutting; but there are roots enough left to 
| meet the demand of the few shoots that start 
from the top, and growth above and below 
ground are well balanced. 

We have seen maples, elms, and basswood 
trees, fif cen feet or more high, transplanted 
in this manner, without failure. Some trees 
treated in this manner were planted in our 
neighborhood about ten years ago. They 

| have now as fine heads as one would wish, and 
|} show no -igns of former rough treatment. 
| Trees in pastures, or on the edge of the 
] 
| 


woods, are better furnished with roots. These 
should be prepared for transplanting by dig- 
| ging down to the roots, and cutting off all 
that extend beyond the desired distance. This 
will cause the formation of fibrous roots near 
| the tree. It will be safer to take two years 
| for the operation, cutting half of the roots 
each year. Such trees may be removed in 
safety, especially if a good share of the top 
is removed at transplanting.— American Ag- 
riculturist. 


THE SALE AND USE OF HOPS. 


At the meeting of the New York State Ag 
ricultural Society at Rochest« r, oe pt. 11, Mr. 
| Emmet Wells, on invitation, read a practical 
| paper on hops. Most of it was devoted to 
| the marketing of hops. He stated that th 
business was very ‘‘slippery, treacherous and 
| difficult to manage.” His experience 
| 


wis 
‘that a more cranky set of men to deal with 
could not possibly be found in any branch of 
trade than hop-men.” The price of hops, un- 
like that of other farm produc ts, does not de- 
pend on the scarcity or abundance of the arti- 
cle. In the spring of 182 the price of hops 
in the New York market was 24 cents per 
pound, In May they rose to 28 cents, and 
they continued to rise steadily till November, 
when they reached the astonishing price of 
$110. With few hops imported, and no new 
crop to harvest, the price declined, till, on the 
3d of last August, ‘*bottom was reached,” and 
hops for which $110 had been refused by 
some growers, sold for 28 cents. In his opin- 
ion, there was no more reason for hops going 
above 60 cents per pound than for potatoes 
selling for $50 per barrel The effect of the 
hop ‘**boom” was injurious to the producer, 
dealer and manufacturer. It many 
ple thinking they would be prepared to sell 
hops when they again commanded $1 10 per 
pound. Many old hop-raisers increased their 
fields, while thousands who had never raised 
a plant prepared to set out large plantations. 





set peo- 


It was the same in England, France, Belgi- 
um, and Germany as in this country. Prices 


will not be affected this year by the increased 
acreage in hops, but they will be next season 
and during subsequent years. Over-produc- 
tion means ruinous prices, and it specially ap- 
plies to articles like hops. 

He advised persons who are in the hop- 
growing business to continue in it, although 
prices rule very low a year or two. Many are 
generally discouraged when prices fall, and 
abandon the business in which they are en- 
gaged. Then comes a reaction, and prices 
advance. He did not question the equity or 
fairness of the rule of the Commercial Ex- 
change establishing a tare of seven pounds on 
a bale of hops, but he thought the rule requir- 
ing the grower to brand his bale with his 
name, year of growth, and the place where 
the hops were raised, would be beneficial to 
those who produced a superior article and 
cured it properly. It would enable a nan to 
establish a reputation that would possess a 
market value. ‘The producers of hops, as well 
as the consumers of beer and other malt li- 
quors, had much to fear trom the employment 
of substitutes for hops. Whenever hops were 
very high, brewers outside Germany used oth- 
er materials for producing the desired bitter 
taste and for insuring the preservation of the 
beer. In CGrermany there was a government 
inspector in every brewery, and the adultera- 
| tion of malt liquors, as well as wine, was a 
criminal offense. In this country a short crop 
| of hops was the signal for importing large 
| quantities of gentian root, chamomile flowers, 
| columbo root, quassia wood, nux vomica, 
| 





aloes, coceulus Indicus, and licorice paste. 
To a less extent the game was true in Eng- 
land. While other articles were in as 
substitutes for hops, they were only em loyed 
in the manufacture of malt liquors. He be- 
lieved that Congress should employ means to 
prevent the adulteration of the drinks now in 
so common use in this country. The require- 
ments of the treasury department do not go 
far enough. Government collected a large 
revenue from malt liquors, and it should do 
something to insure their purity and whole- 
someness. 


use 


A SIGNIFICANT EXHIBIT. 


At the State Fair in Rochester, was a very 
notable and unusual exhibit, from Geneva, 
made by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. On plates side by side were shown 
ninety varieties of potatoes, each plate con- 
taining the entire product, large and small, 
sound or diseased, of a hill grown from a 
single eye, all planted on the same plot of 
ground, cut, planted, cultivated and in every 
way treated exactly alike. It was designed 
to, and did, show conclusively the productive- 
and healthfulness as well as the market 
valueof the several kinds, under similar con- 
ditions. While some varieties only produced 
one or two little worthless tubers, others 
yielded all the way to six or seven large, 
smooth, fine potatoes ; while some, while pro- 
ducing sufficient quantity, were nearly all 
small and unmarketable, others were all of a 
uniform and fine size; whil were en- 
tirely healthy, others were badly diseased, and 
some entirely worthless. It showed 
loudly praised varieties that had been sold at 
high prices in their true light as great frauds. 

If all varieties were to pass through a simi- 
lar trial before being offered for sale to the 
yublic, many thousands of hard-earned dol- 
lars would be saved, and much valuable time 
now wasted in testing inferior kinds. Such a 
course might be bad for the originators and 
pushers of new sorts; it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the general public. This exhibit 
attracted great attention and was carefully 
studied by thousands of tke intelligent and 
careful farmers in attendance, and could not 
fail to be of great use as an object lesson to 
the potato grower. 

Dr. Sturtevant, the Director of the Station, 
and his attendants, were on hand and tireless 
in their efforts to have all clearly understand 
the lesson, and they are entitled to much 
praise for having made this very instructive 
display. I hope they may hereafter not omit 
a similar display at each recurring State Fair, 
as these alone would be of more value to the 
New York farmers, than the entire cost of 
sustaining the station.—J. S. Woodward, in 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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some 





THE COMMON COW. 





There is more merit in the common cows of 
the country than they get credit for. Give 
them the same pampering that the thorough- 
breds get, and the thoroughbreds the scanty, 
bare and hard treatment the common stock 
gets, and a few generations will suflice to 
bring them both to the same level. The 
thoroughbreds are what they are, from good 
food and good treatment. 

How readily the common cows respond to a 
little more generous supply of food than they 
are accustomed to enjoy, is well illustrated in 
the experience of the present season. Fa- 
vored with an abundance of rain to make flush 
pasturage, the cows which depend wholly on 
grazing have been better supplied with food 
than they usually are, and the result is some- 
thing like 25 per cent more butter and cheese 
than they are accustomed to make in the first 
half of the season. Their products are always 
large when the season is favorable for an abun- 
dance of grass, but when, in the vicissitudes 
of the weather, the heavens are less generous, 
and drought makes feed unfortunately short, 
milk and its products dwindle to the opposite 
extreme, and there are loud complaints of the 
**scrub-cows,” and the owners begin to look 
around for better breeds. It is a good idea 
to look for a better breed, but it will require 
& pretty sharp lookout to find a breed of cows 
that will give full returns from half fare, or do 
any better than the so-called ‘‘native” cows 
wien there is a lack of food to make milk from. 

When our dairy friends have such ample 
opportunity for witnessing the difference 
tween full and scanty rations, why can’t the 
utilize the hint and see to it that their ok 











the roots run very near to the surface, and to 





have full fare all the season, whether the heay- 
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SETH E. BROWN Cc. D. MILES 
ESTABLISHED 1856, 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 


Cheese, 


28 Rleckstone St., under New England House. 


Vu. F. Brooxs. BOSTON CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


FURNITURE. 


Established in 1836. 

r. B. BROOKS, 
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Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 
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14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
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surplus over RKe-Insurance, 
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Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
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Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
nt. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
nt. on all others. 

ISRAEL W. MuNnRoOg, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 








General Mutelligenee. 


PERSONAL. 
I'w 1ughters of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
erandda ight rs of (Queen Victoria, 
tel dul ing a recent visit to Lon- 
id of being invited to Buckingham 
One of the millionaires of Pennsylvania is 
J Dubois, of the town of the same name 
Clearfield county. He is reported to be 
#14,000,000. Six hundred men are 
: his lumber mills, and he employs 
thousand men as timber-getters in the 
while six hundred more are mining 
Ile has offered to erect a new court 
lic buildings, if a new county 


of parts of Clearfield, Elk and 
rson counties and named after him, 
\ London 


bout 


lispatch says that the Queen’s 


iminished. She has ordered a stat- 


3 un 
ie in tl ardens of Balmoral, a monument 

n Consort’s mausoleum, and a 
ling Brown's virtues in the nave 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. Cynics 
the fact that the Queen and her 


} 


uite, household and servants on the Balmoral 


die estates will attend the unveil- 


Ing th Statue Truth 
ance with Highland custom, John Brown's 
will be drunk in 


loved not wisely, but 


says: ‘‘In accord- 


memory bumpers of fragrant 
Lockne 

well. 
The Hon. 
nalist, and for many years one of the ed- 
the Boston Evening Traveller, died 


at his home in Revere, after an 


gar, which he 


Charles C. Hazewell, a veteran 


tL Saturday 
about six weeks. He was a native 


ae Se 


vas exactly 69 years old. 


Cranston, and at the time of his 
He was at 
rent times connected with several of the 
Boston daily papers, but his best journalistic 
work Was done on the Traveller, in which his 
ials, and his elaborate ‘‘Re- 


Week,” 
has been a prominent feature of the 


view of the which for twenty years 
or more 
Saturday edition of that paper, have attracted 
Mr. 


point was his familiarity with histor- 


i great deal of ittention. Hazewell’s 


strong 


il tacts, both ancient and modern, and he 
was rarely caught tripping in anything he 
wrote upon historical or biographical sub- 
jects In this especial line of study he had 
been a frequent contributor to many of the 
eading: pe riodicals of the country for several 


years 


CHANGING THE COLORS OF FLOWERS 
BY CULTIVATION. 


Our knowledge of the chemistry of vege- 
table pigments is not yet sufficiently advanced, 
or which reason the effect of artificial intlu- 


ence upon the eolor-tone of flowers has not 
yet received its merited attention. According 
to my view, tannin is an important factor in 
eneration of vegetable colors ; it is found 
almost every part, the petals not 
cepted, and by the action of the most varying 
reagents—alkalies, earths, metallic salts, etc. 
it assumes the most manifold hues from 


pale rose to deep black. A darker color, 


thie 


| 
her deceased body servant con- | 
! 














STANLEY’S WORK IN AFRICA. 


An interesting letter from Henry M. Stan- 
ley, dated July 14, at Stanley Pool, Congo 
River, and sent to one of his personal friends 
in this city, contains some particulars which 
deserve reproduction, The explorer says, with 
regard to his sudden departure from Europe 
last November :— 

“You must have read the sensational tele- 
gram that appeared in the English papers, 
stating that one of our stations had been at- 
tacked and the chief of the expedition gravely 
‘wounded.’ It was sent by the Dutch House, 





ous antagonists ; and as the Dutch are located 
at the mouth of the Congo, the slightest ru- 
|mor of trouble is exaggerated, and it was to 


| 


}again, when I was very unfit, as you know 


| The news was grave, it is true, but not of the 
The chief had been | 


| character we were told. 


| shot in the arm, but no station had been at- 
Our chief was, however, heartily dis- | 
| liked, and it seems that the ‘subs’ combined | 
This proved successful, | 
and he left the expedition without a responsi- | 
| ble head, and for the post there were half a 


tacked. 


to discourage him. 


; dozen clamorous claimants. It even became 


disorganized, for no one’s orders were res- | 
pected by the mass, and the chiefs of stations | 
also getting discouraged from such a state of 
atlairs, many of them had gone home—alto- 


| gether 15. This was a sad state of affairs, 
| but no station was in danger of attack. 
same high-handed measures had been taken 
by some young men of too aspiring mind, and 
these were quite contrary to the spirit of this 
philanthropic enterprise. Six months have 
brought wonders. The natives, after com- 
parison, have begun to learn who their best 
friend is, and my short absence from the Con- 
go did more to impress them favorably to- 
ward me than my three years’ work of patient 
and just dealing. All along the line I receiv- 
ed an ovation, and each district testified its 
joy quite characteristically. It would be un- 
becoming in me to dilate on this. 

‘Since I have arrived, carriers have appear- 
ed by hundreds, and the question of transpor- 
tation has lost its importance, that is, I am no 
longer anxious about the future. Our stations 
can be supplied easily with native a though 
| once doubted that natives here would appear 
in force enough to do reliable and efficient 
service. Now I am hopeful. We have in- 
creased the number of our steamers and boats, 
and altogether everything is most encourag- 
ing. We have had a visitor to Bolobo, 500 
miles from the sea—a young English artist, 
H. H. Johnson, and he has returned 
safely to the sea. We have now another in 
the Abbe G iyot, a Frenchman, who is explor- 
ing for a promising sight for a Roman Catho- 
lic mission. At Leopoldville we have two 
the Baptist and the Livingstone 
Congo Inland Mission. Already these mis- 
sions look quite imposing in buildings. We 
give the ground to them, and gave them pro- 
tection, by which they are saved a world of 
trouble from conceited chiets, who might oth- 
erwise look on them as fair prey. 

‘Since I arrived on the Congo last Decem- 
ber, | have been up as far as the equator, and 
have established two more stations, and be- 
sides discovering another lake, Mantumba, 
have explored for an hundred miles or there- 
abouts the river known on my map as the 
‘Ikelembu,’ but which is really the Malundu. 
It is not as large as I stated in my book, but 
a stream the size of the Arkansas, deep, broad 
and very navigable. The big stream which I 
expect must drain the longest part of the 
South Congo basin must be somewhere higher 
up. llaving become better acquainted with 
the country, | am really struck with the dense 
population of the equatorial part of the basin, 
which, if it were uniform throughout, would 
19,000,000, The number of products 
and the character of the people are likewise 
remakable. The rubber, ivory, cam- 
phor wood, and a host of other things, would 
epay transportation, even by the very ex- 
pensive mode at present in use. The people 
are born traders, and are, for Africans, very 
enterprising and industrious. They are bold 
in their expeditions, and risk everything to 
turn an honest penny. 

**My reception by this people was very flat- 
tering. Two incidents which occurred will 
keep my memory green for some time. A 
populous district was divided against itself, 
and there was nothing but war, throat-cutting 
and carrying off of women, and much other 
atrocious One of the chiefs in more 
prosperous times had visited one of my  sta- 
tions below, and we bad purchased a fine large 
canoe from him, which we had with us. He 
recognized it as we were steaming past, and 
called out. We went ashore, and made up 
our minds to halt and buy provisions. It was 
then I learned that the chief was at war with 
his former friends, and among the names of 
the chiefs that he mentioned was one who had 
pledged brotherhood with one of my subor- 
dinates. ‘lhe causes of the war and all else I 
soor learned, and I then asked ‘how long they 
had been fighting.’ “Two months!’ ‘ean 
not do something to stop it! ‘Oh yes! if 
you will; they will all listen to you. We are 
well tired of it, money and 
lives, but we dare not ask for the peace first.’ 
I sent two of iny boats to the rival chiefs, and 


named 


missions 


give 


gums, 


evil. 


because we lose 


| and told them if they wished to see me and to 


make brotherhood with me to stop the war. 
‘We leave it to you,’ they said; ‘you decide 
as to who is wrong, and let the guilty party 
pay a fine.’ Three days’ talk settled the mat- 
ter; peace was declared, and I was elected 
‘father and mother of the country! A little 
below was another populous district called 
Hoindi. They heard of what I had done and 
sent me a very hearty welcome. Here also I 
was elected ‘father and mother.’ I have been 
delighted with my trip and have enjoyed ro- 
bust health; indeed I feel at this moment as 
strong and as active as ever. The only anxiety 
I have is tor the new Europeans who, before 
they are acclimated, or before they have learn- 


ed the simple art of doctoring themselves, are 
a great trouble—though I have two doctors to | 
attend the sick. People, when they first ar- | 


rive here, have a very erroneous idea of Afri- 
ca—as if all the volumes about far-off lands 
they had ever read were the Swiss Family 
Robinson, which never mentions illness.” 

Mr. Stanley’s restoration to health is little 
short of marvellous, for he was seriously ill 
when he left for Africa in November.—Jour- 
’ 
nat. 


WHAT'S SAVED IS GAINED, 


Workingmen will economize by employing Dr. 
Pierce’s Medicines. His “Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets” and “Golden Medical Discovery” cleanse the 
blood and system thus preventing fevers and other 
diseases, and curing all scrofulous and 
Sold by druggists. 


serious 
other humors. 

Tue largest apple orchard in the country is 
owned by Robert McKinstry of New York. It is 
in the town of Greenport, Columbia County, N. Y. 


“My horse was lame and could scarcely walk,” 
says J. G. Gilligan, cor. Haverhill and Causeway 
Sts., Boston, “Ellis’s Spavin Cure has, however, 
completely cured him.” Next. 


A pocket of quartz of almost unparalleled rich- | 
ness was found in a mine near Jackson, in Amador | 


County, Cal., a short time ago. It was about two 
tons in quantity, and the value of the ore was from 
$75,000 to $100,000. Much of it, says the Amador 
Dispatch, might justly, be termed huge chunks of 
gold instead of gold-bearing quartz. Some of these 
immense pieces of almost solid gold were nearly as 
heavy as a man could lift from the ground. It is 


| believed to be the richest find of gold ever made at 


@xX- 


therefore, is produced in flowers rich in tan- | 


when manured with iron-salts, since, as 
knows, tannin and iron-salts dye 


nin, 
everybody 
black, and produce ink. 
been made 
tensias and dahlias. The former, which in 
ordinary soil blossomed pale-red, became sky- 
lue when transplanted into soil heavily ma- 
nured with iron ochre, or when occasionally 
vatered with a dilute alum solution. Eng- 
lish cardeners succeeded in growing black 
dahlias by similar manipulations. It is well 
known to every florist that a change of loca- 
tion, that is, a change of light, temperature, 
and soil (replanting, ) occasionally produces 
new colors, whence it may be deduced that an 
interrupted nutrition of the flower may, under 
some circumstances, effect a change of color. 
We no valid reason why the well- 
authenticated fact of the change of color pro- 
duced by manuring with iron oxide, thereby 
changing the nutrition of the plant, should 
not be practically employed by the hot house 
gardener. Another very singular and suc- 
cessful experiment, in producing a change of 


see 


A practical use has | 
of this fact in the raising of hor- | 


| in London 


one time in this country. 


Wuy use a gritty, muddy, disagreeable article 
when Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so pure, so clear, so de- 
lightful, can be obtained. 100 doses 31.00. 


A Texas youth married a girl in North Carolina 
and then proposed to leave her while he worked 
his way back to his Texas home and earned money 
enough to send for her. She said, however, that 
she preferred to accompany him on foot, and they 
therefore made their journey of one thousand miles 
as tramps. They got considerable help along the 
way, and for the last fifty miles rode triumphantly 
in a carriage provided by an enthusiastic admircr 
for their pluck. 

THAT weak back or pain in the side or hips you 
will find immediately relieved when a Hop Plaster 
is applied. It strengthens the muscles, giving the 
ability todo hard work without suffering. Take 
none but this, ‘tis sure. 


Tue kola nat, a product of tropical Africa, where 
it is largely used. for making an invigorating bever- 
age, is becoming an important article of commerce 
as a substitute for coffee. A careful 
analysis shows that it is richer in caffeine than the 
best coffee, while it contains the same active prin- 
ciple as cacao. The negroes prefer it to coffee. It 
is believed to aid digestion and also to render 
people capable of withstanding the depression con- 


| sequent upon prolonged labor. 


color in a bird, has recently been made. A | 


breeder of canary birds conceived the idea of 


feeding a young bird with a mixture of 


steeped bread and finely pulverized red Cay- | ° © I : ; 
steeped breac Without irjuring = bird > | their power of returning to a given point of de- 


enne pepper. . : 
pigment of the spice passed into the blood, 
and dyed its plumage deep red. The cele- 
brated ornithologist, Russ, believes that the 
color of the plumage of birds might be altered 
according to desire, by using appropriate re- 
agents.—August Vogel, in Popular Science 
Monthly for October. 





Growrn or A Larer Inpusrry.—Such has 
heen the growth of the business of Wm. Knabe & 
Co., piano manufacturers, that even their immense 
factories have not been large enough for them. 
To accommodate this increasing business they have 
leased a large and convenient building just opposite 
their factories. ‘The building was formerly used as 
a tobacco factory, and its size suits well for the 
purposes to which it will now be put. The build- 
ing is on the southwest corner of Eutaw and West 
streets, fronting 155 feet on West street and 45 feet 
deep, with an engine house 40 by 45 feet. Itis four 
stories in height, with a basement. By this exten- 
sive addition the firm will be able to increase its 
production to 70 pianos a week.— Baltimore Ameri- 


can, 





Tue great Glenn wheat ranch in California, the 
largest cultivated farm in the country, is to be 
broken up. About one-third of the farm is adver- 
tised for sale in six parcels, and the rest of the es- 
tate will probably follow suit, 








MINISTERS SouND rts PRAISE.—Rey. Mr. Green- 
fields, Knoxville, Tenn., writes as follows: ‘‘Sa- 
maritan Nervine permanently cured my son of 
epileptic fits.” Here’s food for thought. Sold by 
druggists, $1.50. 

M. Frevurer has published recently in the Revue 
Philosophique an original memoir upon the sense 
of orientation and its organs inanimals. He thinks 


parture in a straight line is due to their perception 
of magnetic currents. 


ALL agree that handsome hair is one of beauty’s 
indispensable elements. Ayer’s Hair Vigor main- 
tains it in freshness, brightness and luxuriance. 


CALirornta has been very unfortunate this fall 
in regard to forest fires. Immense tracts of red- 
woods have been devastated, and no efforts have 
been made to put out the fires, probably because of 
the known uselessness of such an attempt. 


Nervousness, and all derangements of the ner- 
yous system, are usually connected with a 
condition of the blood. Debility is a frequent ac- 
companiment. The first thing to be done is to im- 
prove the condition of the blood. This is accom- 
plished by taking Vegetine. It is a nerve medi- 
cine, and possesses a controlling power over the 
nervous system. 


‘ My daughter was ~~~ 
or 5 years, given up by Pp 
spells, constant pain, great swelling ag ee — 
extending to left arm, peachy oH spells o be - 
gia extending over en ’ 

help her. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cured her 
within 3 mos.—Jas. Tilton, 
per bottle at druggists. 


Frvir culture is extending 
fornia that there is Se a 
some varieties, and the 
not promising, 


led with Heart Disease 
= ysicians, had sinking 


so rapidly in Call- 


which, strange to say, has joined our numer- | 





IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Geis Unton Hore, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


E.teven Days Wirnovr Foop.—The 
Thunder Bay (Canada) Sentinel reports the 
arrival there of a young Bos‘onian named 
Lelong, who tells a remarkable story of ad- 
venture and suffering. He had been em- 
sloyed as surveyor on the Canadian Pacific 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SA 





In Malden, Oct. 1, by Rev. R. P. Bush of Everett, 
og W. Morse to Mamie E. Thompson, both of Mal- 
en. 
In Beachmont, Sept. 29, by Rev. Mr. Munro, Webster 
Cobb to Kate Russell Sewail. 
Fayville, Sept. 30, by Rev. W. H. Watson, Mr. 
iss Susie 8. Temple, both of South- 


Hiram P. 
boro’. 


MARRIED. 


Ring to 


In Bowdoinham, Me. 


Wm. Crocker to Miss 
Foxboro’, Mass. 

In Windsor, Conn., Oct. 6, b 
a George Bartlett to Annie, daughter of E. 8. Al- 
ord. 


M 





DIED. 
In this city, Sept. 30, Hannah Tates, 99 yrs. 7 mos. 


| Marriages and Deaths. 


by Rev. A. A. Cambridge, 
aggie E. Littlefield, both of 


Rev. J. B. Goodrich, 


| this silly telegram that I am indebted for be- 
|ing dispatched so suddenly to the Congo 


The 


| Railway for a few weeks, but concluded to 
| leave, and started for Jack Fish Bay, ten 
| miles distant. He lost his way, and wander- 
|ed for ten days through the woods, subsisting 
wholly upon berries. At the end of that 
| time he came to Victoria Cape, which over- 
looks Jack Fish Bay. He was very weak and 
exhausted, and was endeavoring to make his 
way to the water's edge to quench his thirst, 
when he slipped and fell from a cliff about 
forty feet high. It appears that some work- 
, | men on the railway at the opposite side of the 

bay saw him when he made + appearance on 
the summit of the cliff, and, as he did not 
reach the camp, a search party was next day 
| dispatched to look for him. They found Le- 
long in a terribly emaciated condition, with 
his feet swollen to nearly twice their natural 
size, and his legs and body badly bruised. 
He was conveyed to the head-quarters of Mr. 
J.J. Reid, and subsequently dispatched by 
steamer to Thunder Bay. After his rescue 
he received all possible attention and kind- 
ness. 


Tue Frorma Everciuapes.—The ever- 
glades of Florida, comprising 1,000,000 acres 
or more of densely timbered swamps, is said 
to be the only absolutely unknown region in 
the United States. Government explorers 
have never been able to penetrate the isolated 
territory, and even the land grabbers have 
failed to enter it. There is constantly aris- 
ing from the centre of the tract a vast column 

| of smoke, which can be seen constantly from 
the sea and from the inhabited part of the 
State, but whether it is burning timber or a 
live voleano is purely a matter of speculation. 
Some years since the New York Herald sent 
an expedition of discovery into the swamp, 
but it was driven back by reptiles, mosquitoes, 
and malaria. ‘The New Orleans Times-Dem- 
| ocrat now proposes to make the attempt, and 
has organized a canoe expedition, comprising 
six canoes, manned by four prominent ex- 
naval and army officers and eight negroes, 
who propose to spend several weeks in ex- 
plorations and surveys of this mysterious land. 
If ‘Tiger Tail, who is supposed to control 600 
or 800 Seminoles, and to be very jealous of 
any intrusion upon his hidden retreat, should 
take it into his head to oppose the expedition 
of the enterprising journal, the dozen men 
composing it may find they have their hands 
full. 


Tue Gree_y Exrepirion.—The whaling 
steamer Polynia, which has arrived at Dundee, 
Scotland, from Davis Straits, rep:rts that the 
natives at Saunders Island stated that they 
saw five men at Etah, in Smith’s Sound, north 
of Baftin’s Bay, early in the year, who belonged 
toa large expedition farther to the north, 
which was believed to be that of Lieut. Greely. 
One of the natives met at Saunders Island 
was a very intelligent man, and spoke some 
English. Ile stated that his brothers saw 
five men living at Etah,—or Etab,—a fishing | 
station south of Littleton Island, on the east 
side of Smith’s Sound. They were all in 
good health. The leader was a tall, robust 
man. The captain of the Polynia believes 
the party was sent out by Lieut. Greely to 
meet the steamer Proteus, which was then on 
the way to Smith’s Sound. 


Are Wives Surrorrep? — Who has 
| cooked your meals, made, washed and mended 
your clothes all these years? Who made the 
butter and cheese that you sold and pocketed 
the money for? Who took care of your chil- | 
dren, nursed you when you were sick, and bore 
with your outrageous fault-finding when things 
didn’t go to suit you? Who patched and 
darned, and contrived, and saved, and made | 
every dollar do the work of three? And what | 
| has she had, to pay for all this ? Just her board 
and clothes as she went along, and if you were | 
| to die to-morrow all that she could claim of | 
the property that she worked so hard to help 
you save, would be the use of one-third of the | 
real estate ; and in nine cases out of ten that | 
is literally worse than nothing. If it had not | 
| been for your wife’s help, would you have | 
| been worth as much to-day as you are now? | 
| If you had been obliged to hire a woman to 
do the work your wife has done for her board 
{and clothes, do you imagine that you could 
| have done much more than make both ends 

meet ?— Prairie farmer. 


A New Departure.—One result of the 
hard times a few years ago, was the bringing into 
life an article in proprietary medicine, which gave | 
to every purchaser a full equivalent for his money. | 
Che rule of this class of medicines is from 10 to 25 | 
doses for $1, the best only reaching 40. Messrs. 
Hood & Co. took a new departure and in the article 
now so well and favorably known as Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, they gave the unprecedented quantity of 
100 doses for 81. These facts commend this rem- 
edy to the consideration of the sick, also the well, 
for they are liable to be sick. 


good 


THE increased cultivation and drainage of the 
land at the West has diminished the prevalence of 
malaria to sueh an extent that not more than a fifth 
as much quinine is sold as was disposed of a few 
years ago. 


The World Abroad. 


| SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The trial of O’Donnell for the murder of James 
Carey has been fixed for the 15th inst. Counsel 
| will ask for a postponement, which will probably 

be granted ‘The prisoner claims to be able to prove 
| that he never suspected the man to be Carey until 
| the day after they left the Cape of Good Hope, that 
| Carey finding himself at length suspected, fastened 

a quarrel upou him, and attacked him with a pistol, 
| whereupon he fired in self defence. Several hun- 
| dred pounds have been received from sympathizers 

in the United States, to pay the expenses of the de- 
| fence. 

The Dublin correspondent of the London Globe 
| says an invincible vengeance committee has been 
| formed to hunt down all informers. The com- 
| mittee has paid spies throughout the British colo- 
| nies and in North and South America. 

Sir Stafford Noithcote is actively opposing the 
policy of the government on the L[rish ques.fon, 
aud in several recent public addresses, has declared 
that the tendency at present is towards a separa- 

| tion between England and leland which would de- 

| stroy the interests of the country. 

| British merchants engaged in trading with Mad- 

| agascar are forwarding to Lord Granville, Secreta- 
ry of State for foreign affairs, claims against 

France for damages because their goods are . ot al- 

| lowed to be landed at Tamatave. 

The manager of the London and River Plate 
Bank, of London, is a defaulter to the extent of 
| $500,000, and has absconded. 
| ‘fhe town council of Stratford-on-Avon has pass- 
ed a vote condemning the proposed exhumation of 

Shakespeare’s remaitis. 

The date for receiving subscriptions to the Par- 
nell fund will not extend beyond the close of the 

| present year, and it is expected that £40,000 will 
be raised. 





| 


France. 

Dissensions in the French Cabinet continue. 
General Thibaudin, the Minister of War, has re- 
signed, and his resignation has been accepted. M. 
Jules Ferry, Prime Minister, has also tendered his 
resignation, which President Grevy has declined to 
receive. It is further asserted that the Chamber of 
Deputies will be called upon to judge between M. 
Ferry and President Grevy, and that if the Minis- 
try is sustained the latter will resign. 

The irritation in political circles at Madrid 
against France has somewhat subsided, although 
President Grevy’s apology for the conduct of the 
Parisian populace toward King Alfonso is generally 
considered to be insufficient satisfaction to Spain. 
The Spanish press, however, consider that the di- 
fliculty will be peacefully adjusted. 

It is reported that the negotiations 
France and China are virtually suspended. 

Subscriptions for bonds amounting to 1,500,000 
francs of the Panama Canal Company have been 
opeved in Paris. The amount is more than cover- 
ed by provincial subscribers alone. 


General Items. 


The English Salvation Army has been expelled 
from Switzerland. 

The German government has prohibited the im- 
portation into that country of swine from Russia. 

Herr Dormitzer, a bank official of Frankfort, 
Germany, has absconded with 70,000 marks. 

The opening of the royal agricultural exposition 
at Lisbon, Portugal, has been deferred until next 


between 


v. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Southern 
Russia for the protection of the Jews residing 
there. 

The Austrian and Hungarian delegations have 
been convoked for the 23d instant. The jurisdiction 
of the delegation is limited to foreign affairs and 
war. 

The French consul at Bangkok, Siam, reports 
that numerous bands called Hos, similar to the 
Black Flags of China, have invaded the Laotian 
provinces of the northeast. Siam is preparing to 
send an army against them. 

The French garrisons at Tamatave and Majunga, 
Madagascar ; are virtually blockaded, and it is re- 

rted that the commander of the French fleet in 
Madagascar has asked for immediate reenforce- 
ments. 

It is said that the Queen of Madagascar has invi- 
ted all the chiefs to the capital to decide upon the 
ag nym of on agreement with France. 

he Gori Samika (Japan) Theatre was burned on 
Thursday, and seventy-five persons perished in the 
flames. 

A report, circulated last week, that the U.S. 
Consul at Canton, China, had been murdered by a 
mod, turned out to be untrue. 
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In Roxbury, Oct. 5, John Griggs, 87 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Charlestown, Oct. 4, Jease Stevens, 71 yrs. 10 mos. 
Sept. 30, Mrs. Nancy Emmons, 83 yrs. 6 mos. 

n Brookline, Oct. 4, Joseph L. White, 67 yrs. 5 mos. 
Sept. 30, Nancy Stearns, 85 yrs. 

In Revere, Oct. 3, Alexander Dunn, 77 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 1, Joseph W. Hammond, 66 yrs, 
9 mos. 

In South Hingham, Oct. 2, Amasa Whiting, 61 yrs. 
11 mos. 

In Watertown, Sept. 30, Joel A. Pierce, 59 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In New Bedford, Oct. 1, Tirzah B., widow of Calvin 
Fish, 82 yrs. 10 mos. Sept. 30, Harriet P., wife of Al. 
fred M. Chapman, 61 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Scituate, Sept. 28, Mrs. Mabel, widow of the late 
Dea. Isra e 1 Cudworth, 88 yrs. 

In West Bridgewater, Oct. 2, Otis Drury, 73 yrs. 10 
mos. 

In North Hanson, Oct. 1, Richard Stollard, 77 yrs. 2 
mos. 

In Salem, Oct. 6, Capt. Peter Silver, 71 yrs. 11 mos. 

In West Newton, Oct. 7, Delia W., wife of Rey. I. 
N. Tarbox, 63 yrs. 

In Newton Centre, Mass., Sept. 5, Mrs. Ann Pettee, 
wife of Francis Pettee, 69 yrs. 3 mos. 





Be Persons ordering articles edvrertiscd in 


our columns, will please say that they saw 


the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER, 


Hew Advertisements, 
ESTABLISHED (817. 


CARPETS. 
J.HLPRAY, SONS&C0, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Brussels, 























FINEST 





GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK says ; 


“In the goneral rush among 
. modistes and dresemakers for a 
fine brand of Velveteen, there 
seems to be great delight e 
pressed over the Arcapia Vet 
VETEEN Itis * * ® much 
fought after for jackets and fur 
trimmed suits for children’s cos 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses 
Ita cost is aiso an element inits 
Success, as it can be purchased 
at the same prices as ordinary 
brands.”’ 








REGIS 











The Fast Pile ‘‘Arcadia Velveteen” is of 
in the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. 
tinued to grow in favor from the time of thair first 


and finer in texture, and consequently less heavy thaa 
material! of equal finish and dress. 


SOLD BY 


ARCADIA 





VELVETEEN 


REMEMBER! For the protection of 
the consumer wo stamp every yard 
with the below stamp. See you get it. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


unrivalled, having the following advantages over all others : 
shades. Second, in appearance it cannot b> easily distinguished from Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
And R. H. WHITE & CO., ‘ 


TURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 





THE BAZAR says: 

‘The Arcanra Veirerers is an 
improvement upon ordinary vel 
veteen that t« eure to be thorough 
lv a ted, not only during 
the coming winter, but for many 
seasonus.”’ 


DCOMOREST'S says: 
The newest triumph in rel 


reteen has been achieved by the 
Arcapta, a Manchester produc 

















, close and even, 
perts fhilto detect the difference 
; between it and real velvet when 


TERED) 


made up. 











Y 


woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and is the only velveteen 


They have stood the test of ono season, and have con- 
introduction up to now. For ladies’ costumes they are 
First, tho color is positive and lustrous in all 


ordinary velveteen o7 velvets, anJ will outwear any other 


DRY GOODS DEAL* 


Boston, ) And 
= ERS generally. 





REVOLVER IN THE WORL 


“ THE SILVER KING.” » iliustration can show the 


he whole Revolver is engraved and ornanente 


is retails readily for It has au octagon rif’ 
* . 


1A 
steadily, “THE SILVER KING” uses 


are not more than pleased wit. it, we will REFUND 


must be seen to be appreciated. Itistie fist 32 CALIBRE 
der, Nickel Frame and Barre’. 
will bring down asquirre! or partiidce from the tallest tree. 


for your trouble, and also send @ Box of Cartridges fr 

ONLY, and in no case will we sell one for less than x 
Revoiver for from $5.00 to $10 OO, Send money by 
risk. Address CHICACO ARMS CO., 126 


A SiG REVOLVER FOR ONLY $2.50 ' 


The above cut fs about one-half Size end represents our new and most elegant Revolver in the world, 
rg tty: ee + ~~ {SILVER GOLO ont mice Revolver, as it isim 
represen 8 beautiful combination o ‘ and NICK 
pig! PLATED, the cylinder and : ase piu sre GOLD pt t 
* 


simply beautiful b-yond description. The cut can convey but a: licht kies of this handsome v eapon, ant 


$ to S10. . 
tive stop on belding it firmly’ im piace, THE 
bet P STOCK, exactly filing the band an | euabling you to hol (it firmly aud 
escclied, We guaventes ite cheating qualics canal toa SMITH & WESSON COLT cn iitres 
L e ee its sl ig qualities equaltoa iON or COLT. antifyou 
Pte MONEY AY 
u 


these Revolvers at one-ha'f coat, and it will be a long time before 


This Revolver is the special tervur of 


with each one, 





D. 






4 ONIN 
V$ 2.50 





« The barrel and etch 
LATED, ani the handle is SILVER 


4 iu the most elegant manner, ani a 


ed barrel, flute 


SILVER KING Thus tus pew 


a thee new 


ONCE, Wepurchased 
pou will ea le to procure another such bargain, 


REVOLVER ever ma 


This Revolver 
e with Silver Hanele, Goid-P'a ed Cylin« 
ramps, BURGLARS and HIGHWAYMEN, aud 


ONE REVOLVER FREE. tn $2.50 SUT THIS OUT sere ‘00. “4 a fends, and ret four of them to pnt 


Oo _w | eend )ou an extra Revo' 
his offer ho'ds good til DEC. "Tet ‘aes 
ew 


Those who desire 'o specula il have no trouble ip ~elling tuis 


ost-office Order, Postal Ne Tt ba Th bee Letter at our 
, e 


Dearborn St., CH 








Com, 





‘Tapestries, 
| | 


EXTRA SUPER, 
Straw Mattings, | 
Oil Cloths. 


—" 


LOW PRICES. 


008 & 060 Washington St. 








WM. READ & SONS 
REMOVED TO 
107 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Agents for W. & C. Scott & Son’s, Harrington & 
Richardson’s, Fort hand & Wadsworth’s, Colt’s, Par- 
ker’s, Davis’, Hollis’, Bonehill’s, and other makes. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS!!! 


All makes of Rifles and Revolvers, Wads, Shells, 
Powder, Shot, Caps, etc., ete. 

Now on hand a fot of second hand and shop- 
worn Breech Loading Guns taken in exchange 
for other sizes, at much under regular prices. Some 
heavy 10-bore Ducking guns in the lot; also job lot 
Sharp’s Rifle, $*.00. 

Closing out—A small lot of “*MecClellan” Army 
oe in good second hand condition, at $5.00 
each, 





HOLSTEIN GATTLE! 


500 HEAD 


Of the finest Quality and best families to 
be found in Holland. 


CLYDESDALE AND HAMBLETONIAN | 


HORSES! 


Rare inducements offered to purchasers on 
the finest quality of Stock. Send for Cata- 
logues. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


Lakeside Stock Farm, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
17t41 


A-Great-Problem. 


TAKE ALL THE 


Kidney & Liver 


B LO o D RIFIERS 
RHEUMATIC | 


Dyspepsia 


And Indigestion Cures. 


Aoue, Fever, 


And Bilious Specifics. 


Brain & Nerve 


Force Revivers. 


Great Health 


Restorers. 
IN SHORT, TAKE ALL THE BEST quali- 
ties of all these, and the best qualities of all 
the best medicines of the world and you will 
find that HOP BITTERS have the best cura- 
tive qualities and powers of all concentrated 
in them, and that they will cure when any 
or all of these, singly or combined, fail. A 
thorough irial will give positive proof of 
this. 4138 


“THE BEST 


HORSE REMEDIES 


Are those made by 
The Eilis Spavin Cure Co., Boston.” 


a@- Every owner of one or more horses can save & 
large amount of time and money by having on hand a 
good supply of Ellis’ Horse Remedies, and to supply a 
general demand we would announce that we will send 
the following by express (on receipt of the money) or 
Cc. O. D. and return charges. 


$6.50 FOR $5.00 


Remedies 











1 Box 12 lbs Medicated Food ......656+ + +$1.00 
2 Bottles Spavin Cure... ..c.ceececvcsecs 200 
2 Boxes Large Condition Powders ....... 1.00 
2 © Worm Powder. ceccrcecvccseccs 10 
1 Box Heave Powder ...c.cccceccsecce 
A CR ROWE. cc ccscccsceces 
“ Hoof Ointment.....2.scccecses 
36.50 


$14.00 FOR $10.00. 
For liveries and —_ stables the following assort- 
ment is preferable and will be sent as above stated. 





1 Box 25 ths. Medicated Food ...... + + + + $2.00 
4 Bottles Spavin Cure ....seccccvesce £00 
6 Boxes Large Condition Powders ....... 3.00 
| SRN 6 & Gee's + se 60's om SD 
S % BOG INEncsessccecs oseiens La 
oS SO RONO wobec ccecv cess Oe 
S © MeotGlntmet .. ccc csc cesee 1 

$14.00 


The Spirit of the Times says: Ellis’ Horse Reme- 
dies are just what every horse owner should have at 
hand ready for use.” 

All the above supplied by druggists and harness 
men, in quantities or single packages. 

ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 
— Sudbury St., Boston, and 276 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


CREAM WANTED. 
UST B 
MUX: 32, BARED BY CpOLEy, on 





rice per quart, delivered board for 
MT. BELLEVUE FARM, Weet Roxbury, Mass, sts” 
LESSON in Penmanship, by mail Ad- 
Adan JA. Wi » 0 toe 











eber, Walpole, N. H. 





tien A NEW, “Ciehee and perfec 
on Tc « Itisa Ke indin toh with the 
her an mee eetaaend etree ees 


y 
insure good time-keeping qualities. 
position metal kuent asAl 


WATCH! 


riment, we have at last brought to 





The Cases are made of our Celebrated 
yminum Cold, This meta! hasa sufficient 

of gold in the composition to give the watch a 
a nD 1d 


strong and very handsome making it just the watch for 1. 
Toad men, Mechanics and al) om Sl ae men who r a 
ood strong watch and an gccurate t 
e « For trading and speculative purposes, it is su- 
perior toany watch ever before offered, They can be sold 
Feadily for $15 and $20 each, and traded so as to realiso double 
those amounts. Farmers as wellas Agents can handle the 
watches to advantage, as they can be readily exchanged for 
Stock orgoods. We send the watch d istered mai 
on receipt of $8.00, Or we will send it6. 0. D. on receip 
ofS. on acount; the balance can be paid at the express 
office @ algo have very fine Aluminum Gold Chains at 
Bi gO onc. Beautiful Medallion Charms 50 cents. Wa 
ve bundreds of testimonials, but have room for only two. 
ee. mam 
Hot Springs, Ark. Jane 8d, 1682, 
WORLD Man’r'c CO. Gents :—The New American Aluminum 
Gold Watch I ordered of you soma time ago was daly re- 
ce ved, and I am so weil pleased with it that [enclose Seven 
D lars, P. O. order, on account, for which please forward by 
express C. O. D. tor balance, three more of the same style 
with chains match, Respectfully, Carleton Taylor. 





Leavenworth, Kan., Ang. ?th, 1se2, 
Worth MAN'P'G CO. Gents.—The Aluminum Gold American 
Lever Watch purchased from your frm has proved @ good 
time-keeper, and gives perfect satisfaction. Enclosed find 
cash for two more, samestyle. Yours, G. P. ECKERT, 
Send allordersto WORLD MANUF'’'C 
122 


° 
assau Street, NSe York. 





It is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully corresponds 


with its advertised good 
Watch. It has the advan 


ualities 


as does the New American Lever 


e of being made of that precious metal 


Aluminum Gold; its works are of the best make, and the general style 
of the case rank it with the best Watches made anywhere. We vecsun- 


mendit to our readers as «a 


Watch that will give entire satisfaction. 





Interest and Dividend 


PAYING INVESTMENT 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT BONDS, | 


And the Stock of the 


BOSTON AND LITTLE RAPID 


MILLING AND WATER POWER CO. 


Are now offered for sale. 


90,000 in SBuc- 


The worthiness of its enterprises, the value of its 
properties, and the HIGH STANDING AND CHAR- 
ACTER of its Directors, bring these securities among 
the SAFEST AND BEST of investments. 

For Prospectus, maps, references, etc., apply in per- 
son or by mail tothe Company’s FINANCIAL AG EN r, 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 

4 Post Office Square, BOSTON, 
4tdl ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Mass. 





SPECIAL FEEDS 
For POULTRY 
And CATTLE. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
egg production, and a healthy conditicn. Trial Bags, 
15 ths., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, 82.50. 

Bowker's Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 cents; 
100 the, $1.00. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


4itf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


HE BEST ARTICLE FOR SILOS, CIS- 
terns, cellar floors, walks, driveways, &c. For 
sule in lots to suit, by ARTHUR YOUNG & CO., 


free 





Importers, 21 Exchange Place, corner Kilby Street, 
Boston. 8t4l 


KNAB 








PIANOFO 


UNEQUALLED a7 6 


Tone, Toach, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





To introduce our PATENT CELLULOID HUNTING 
CASE WATCHES, we will forward to any address 
one sample watch, with agent’s prices, on receipt of 
twenty-five two cent stamps and a letter agreeing to 
sell six of them at three dollars each, in six weeks, or 
return the watch and have their money refunded. 
Any boy or girl, or man or woman, can easily do this, 
as they sell at sight. They being the very best Cylin- 
der Movement, handsomely finished, and warranted 
to keep time two years. y. E. DAVIS & CO., 

1t4l Union Mills, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
GOOD FARMER WHO UNDER- 
stands the care of cattle and sheep, having a wife 
capable of —- the finest butter. 
67, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Free toEvery Farmer 


The Union Corn Husker ':*.:*" 


labor-saving de- 
vice, worth its 
ht in gold to every farmer or farmer's boy and we now 
<¢ to wend one of them FREE to any one who 
Wanta it! This Husker consists of an endless belt or band 
entirely encircling the hand, and provided with a spring on the 
back to keep it firmly on and adapt it to any sized hand. In 
front is a metallic slide or clasp, provided with a hooking-tooth, 
which catches the husk in the center of the ear, instantly strip- 
ping it off. These Huskers have received Twelve Diplomas at State 
Fairs, and have never failed to get the highest award wherever 
exhibited. Itis confidently asserted that a man can do twice as 
much work with this Husker as without it, It does not blister, 
cramp, or make the haad sore, and as it can be used with gloves 
or mitteux, it enables you to husk your corn in the coldest 
weather without inconvenience. very farmer and farmer's boy 
ought to have Tas Ussow Coen Husker. We will tell you how 
vou can secure it free of cost! We publish » very valuable and 
interesting paper called The Rural Mome Journal, each 
which is finely illu«trated and contains eight large pages, 
Jevoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Household 
nd Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Health Hints, 
Young, Wit and Humor, the News, the exposure 
of Humbugs, etc., etc. It is a paper for every member of the 
family, and will entertain an d instruct all. So popular and uni 
versally liked is Tae Rurat Home Jounnat that it already has 
a circulation of 7v,000; for mext year, however. we are very 
anxious to increase our circulation to 100,000, and believing that 
all whom we can induce ™ take the paper for a short time now 
will be so well pleased with it that they will hereafter become 
regular aod permanent subscribers, we now make the following 
unparalleled offer: Upon receipt of — 8 Cents 
in postage stamps we will send The ral Home 
Journal on trial for Three Months, and to cvery 
aubseriber we will also send, Free and potoge. one of the 
Union Corn Huskers. The Husker, which will last a lifetime 
and will be very valuable to you every year im the busking 
season, costs you nothing, a8 it is given asa premium with 
the paper. Every wise man and boy will take advantage of this 
opportanity, Itisno humbug! Jf you are not perfectly and 
entirely satisfied we will cheerfully return your moncy. ive 
subscriptions and five Huskers will be sent for 72 cents; therefore 
by getting four «f your friends to send with you, you will secure 
our own free. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
n New York, awd to the Commercial Agencies, as we are a0 old 
established and well-known house. Addres: 


¢MLUPTON. Publisher.27 Park Place, New York 
a week in 
$66 free. A 
B2t4 
WANTED, 


OME CAPITALIST TO BUY UP MEAD- 
ow Land to reclaim, for —— purposes, 
near the city, where there would be large profits. Ad- 
dress N. E. FARMER OFFICE, 34 Merchants Row, 
Boston, Mass. 51307 


Land Loans netting investors 8 per 
torent cuaranteea, Guarat 


cent. Principal and in- 
ferest guaranteed. Guaranty based on capital of 
$75,000. Refer to any commercial 



























our own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
8 H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me 








ency. Send for 
circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Tex. ly40 


THE PARLOR PICTURE HANGER 


For Family use. No step-ladder needed. Sample and 
sent to any address upon receipt of $1. 
Agents Wanted. Manufactured and sold by 
L. H. Marshall & Co., 12 Bromfield St., Boston. 
t 


4t40 
AF Special Salesmen. Best 
WE WANT Oucat for Sentes owe 1 in the 
’ sands of pictures to n every 
town. Address H. B. WARDWELL, Auburn, Me. 








New Styie Buckeye 
FORCE 


PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a 
constant stream. 







Has Porcelain Lined: and 
Brass Cylinders. 
Is easily set. Is the cheap- 
est and Best Force Pump in 
the world for Deep or Shallow 
Wells 


rhousands in use in every part of 
the United States 
Never freezes in winter. 


ALSO, THE 


New Iron Turbine 


WIND ENGINE 


The strongest and most durable 
Wind Engine in the world. Runs 
in a light breeze. Will not shrink, 
swell, warp or rattle in the wind. 


) 
; 


cessful Operation. 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 
T. B,. EVERETT & CO., 
Successors to 
EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 So. Market Si, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


A Woman or Child can use them, 





NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, ” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has dis« 
for all Kidney and Liver 


nly after years of study and expe 


In our delicious gar 
vered : 
radical cure 
It is « 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 


has offered it to the afflicted public, 


safe and 


diseases. 


powers, he 

Try once more and test its wonderful powers. 

Sold by Call for MORSE’S 

ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., ;roprietor, Hollis 
ton, Mass. WreKsS & PoTTER and Gro. C. GOOrs 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.”’ 
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CORN 


STOVES & RANGES. 


all druggists. 


LSTMINS! 


BASE BURNER 
LEAD ALL OTHERS 





EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 


GUARANTEED UNEQUALED J 


FOR OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


Improvements and Conveniences 
found in no others. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 
For sale In every City and Town In the United States, 




















RATHBONE, SARD & CO. 


ALBANY. 


5teop3y 


51400. i 


DETROIT. CHICAGO. 


ats 


MADE GEAR BY ANEW AGENT 
STOVE PIPE SHELVES 
A HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
Indispensable to 


for 








pew and old, 


rice tenes 


6t38-20teop 





LARGE SUBAR LOT, 


It strengthens and invigorates sufferers 
from enervation, languor, weakness, and 
mental depression. 

It has an almost magical effect in curing 
eruptive and cutaneous disorders, 

It eradicates from the blood the taint of 
that ay destructive disease, Heredi- 
tary Scrofula. 

It expels from the system the baneful 
poison of Mercury, which is as serious as 
that of Scrofula. 

It purifies and regenerates the life cur- 
rent polluted by the corruption of con- 
iene disease. 

t stimulates the secretory organs, effects 
the removal of all impurities from the 
blood and makes {it new, rich, and pure. 

It restores health to sufferers from thin 
blood and impaired vitality. 


Possesses ov 


It is composed of the most efficacious 
alterative, diuretic, and tonic drugs known 
in pharmacy, among which are the 

enuine Honduras Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Jock, Stillingia, and the Iodides of Potas- 
sium and Iron. 

It is a highly concentrated medicine, 
scientifically and honestly compounded so 
as to secure to it the highest degree of 
activity and perfect uniformity, 

It has received the hearty endorsement 
of the leading men in the medical profes- 
sion, who recognize it as a standard phar- 
maceutical preparation, and prescribe it 
in their practice. 

It contains no poisonous minerals or 
other dangerous drugs, the use of which 
for temporary effect in the many crude 
and cheap mixtures sold as alteratives, 
produces effects on the system often worse 
than the diseases they are offered to cure. 

It costs no more than any other, but 
would still be the cheapest blood-purify- 
ing medicine in the world, even were its 
price three times greater, since it is the | 
only one that does “real, lasting good,” 


1883. 


Facts and Reasons. 


Effects Produced by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and by 
Nothing Else so Perfectly. 


It saves, by its thorough purification of 
the blood, from Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, and Tubercular Consumption. 

It cures Scrofulous affections of the 
Liver and Kidneys, and their symptoms, 
Jaundice and Dropsy. 

It cures Scrofulous Catarrh, Itchin 
Humors, and the purulent Sores caused 
by Serofula. 

It clears and improves the complexion. 

It neutralizes the poisons left in the 
system by Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
and restores the debilitated patient to 
perfect health and vigor. 

It is, in short, an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders arising from impurity of 
the blood, where such disorders have not 
become so deeply seated as to be beyond 
all human aid. ‘ 





Advantages that AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


er all Others. 


It has been before the public for nearly 
forty years, and has constantly grown 
in popular favor, both at home and 
abroad, until there is hardly a place in the 
civilized world where it has not a host of 
friends, made so by its marvellous cures. 

It has been used in, and approved by, 
at least 4,000,000 families in the United 
States, and 7,000,000 throughout the world, 
Women have especial reasons for com- 
mending it. 

It has proven its potency in curing 
obstinate, deeply-seated, and long-stand- 
ing diseases caused by vitiation of the 
blood. It must not, however, be ex- 








ected and is not claimed that a single 
v0ttle will cure such cases; but patients 
should persevere in the use of this remedy 
until a radical cure is effected. 

It is the only blood-purifier that has won 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of all tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

It is the only medicine of its class that 
sailors, as a rule, have any faith in—and 
they are right. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists } 
Sold by all Druggists: Price $1.00, six bottles for $5. 


BY 


LOWELL, MASS. 





26teop45 


Croup A, 

JOHNSON’S ANODYNE "LINIMENT 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. 
sent free by mail, Don't delay a moment, Prevention is 
better than cure. 1 S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa. 


ASTHM BRONCHITIS. 


will posi- 


Information that will save many lives, 





MICHIGA 


teo p37 


FARMERS 
300,000 Acres is) i.22 2 


Find the best markets !n the world 
right at their doors. Blizzards and 
tornadoes do not devastate their crops 
and ruim their homes. | ha 
for Sale. 


Easy payments; long 


low rate of Interest, 





SMALL FRUITS aND TREES, 


17teop37 


FAY. GRAPES 


LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS, 
Stock First-Class. Free Catalogues. f 


ALL BES. 
NEW AND 
OLD. 


GEO, S, JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. ¥. 





for any disability; also to 
Widows, Children, Parents. 


PENSION 





Pensions now increased. Charges of Desertion re 
moved; Discharges and Bounty obtained. Horse 
claims now paid. Send stamps for New Laws and 
blanks. Col. L. BINGHAM, Att’y since 1865 for 
Claims & Patents, Washington, D. C. 26138 | 


] 
WANTED, 
FOREMAN AND WIFE, WITHOUT | 


one 





| derstands 


| 


| on the 28th day of December, A. D., 1880, and recorded 


i children, on a farm of 400 acres; who un 
farming, cattle, and the management of 
men. Must be a worker. Aj ply to Box ¥35, Ports 
mouth, N. H 4139 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


_ Avictim of early impradence, causing nervous debi 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain every 
known remedy, has discovered a simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St.. New York. 


ly27 
Ry return matl, Full Deseription 
Moody's New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 
ly39 


) OLD SEEKERS FRI 
ound atLastiii i" 
by mail our A 
Te 


) w 
% that will help you to more READY 
never fails, World M’fg Co, 122 Nassau St. New York. 





ONTENT 
bist iu than any other method inthe work 


10t39 

AMERICAN NO PATENT, 
& FOREIGN PATENT NO PAY 
L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att’ys, Washington, 
D.C. 26038 





5 All New Style Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, name 
on, 10 ets. CLINTON BROS., Clintonvi'le, 
teows? 


Real Estate---Stock. 


FOR .SALE 
Large aud Valuable Farm 


YEAR OLCOTT'S FALLS IN LEBANON, 

N. H., together or divided, to suit buyers. This 

farm contains nearly 300 acres of good land in a high 
state of cultivation, well fenced, well watered and 
suitably divided for farming purposes. It is crossed 


Conn. 





by the main road leading from Hanover to West 
Lebanon, one mile from the former and three miles 
from the latter place, and 4 mile from the new dam 


and canal at Olcott’s Falls, where great improvements 
are now under way. There are two cheap dwelling 
houses on the farm, both constantly occupied. A new 
one is needed to replace one burned two years ago, 
and to correspond with the farm and other buildings 
which are ample and in good repair. A large amount 


“Valuable Wood and Timber 


can be spared from the place, there being some 300,000 
_ and hemlock timber, a large amount of other 
and hard timber, a 


and 2°00 cords of valuable wood, all easy of access and 
near a good market. There is a good orchard of nice 
grafted fruit, grapes, etc. This is a 


FIRST CLASS FARM 


in every respect, and the location is unsurpassed 
Parties wishing to buy this farm, or any part of it, are 
invited to call on the subscriber on the premises, ex 
amine the farm, see the crops and further particulars. 
rerms easy to suit the buyer. Post Office address, 


E. L. DARLING, 


4t40 HANOVER, N. H. 


POLAND CHINA SWINE. 
I HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS; 
also, a few Boars fit for service. My stock is as 
good as can be found in New England. Prices reduced 
to correspond with the price of pork. Send for a cir 
cular and price list. 8. J. HASTINGS, 
7140” Passumpsic, Vt 
MORTCACEE’S SALE. 


Y VIRTUE OF A POWER OF SALE 
I contained in a certain mortgage deed given by 
Milton N. Gates to Osborn Stearns, dated on the twen 
tieth dav of July, A. D., 1878, and recorded with Mid 
diesex County Deeds, Southern District, Book 1484, 
Page 223, which mortgage has since been duly assigned 
to William Spaulding, by deed of assignment, dated 


with Middlesex County Deeds, Southern District, Book 
1557, Page 412, and for breach of the condition of said 
mortgage, will be sold at public auction, upon the 
premises, on Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of October, 
4. D., 1883, at two o'clock in the afternoon. All and 
singular the premises conveyed by said mortgage deed, 
namely twenty-eight square rods of land, situated on 
the easterly side of Central Street, in Stoneham, in the 
County of Middlesex and bounded as follows: Begin 
ning at the southwesterly corner thereof at a stake and 
stones at said street and by an open passageway, the 
line runs easterly by said passageway about one hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet to stake at land late of George 
W. Dike, thence northerly by land late of said Dike, 
about sixty feet, to land late of Orin Emerson, thence 
westerly by land late of said Emerson and Sarah W. 
Howard, about one hundred and twenty-seven feet to 
said Central street, thence southerly by said Central 
street about sixty-four feet to the first bound, and be- 
ing the property conveyed by Alonzo V. Lynd to said 
Gates, by deed dated on the first day of January, A. 
D. 1870, and recorded in the Middlesex South District 
Registry of Deeds in Libro 1105, Folio 165, together 
with alf the buildings and improvements thereon and 
the appurtenances. Said premises are ~_— to two 
prior mortgages, one given to Joseph W. Page to se 
cure the payment of two thousand dollars and interest 
dated March 24, A. D. 1877, and one given to Alonzo 
V. Lynd to secure the payment of one thousand dol- 
lars and interest, dated on the second day of July, A. 
D. 1878, and by said Lynd assigned to and now owned 
by said William Spaulding. Both of said mortgages 
and said assignment are recorded with said Middlesex 
Deeds, Southern District, and said premises will be 
sold subject to said mortgages. 
Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
WILLIAM SPAULDING, 
Assignee of said mortgage. 





CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


HE STATF OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 

than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 miles of Lake 
transportation, schools and churches in every county, 
public buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its soil and 
climate combine to produce large crops, and it is the 
best fruit State in the Northwest. Several million 
acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet in the 
market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of 
the soil, crops and general resources of every county in 
the State, which may be had free of charge by writing 
to the COMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, Detroit, Mich. 


Legal 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT, 
To all persons interested in the estate of LEONARD 
ORDWAY, late of Melrose, in said county, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, HENRY CARTER, Administrator 
of the estate of said deceased, has presented to 
Court his petition praying that he may be authorized 
as such administrator to discharge a mortgage given 
by Walter Ordway to said deceased, dated May 18, 
1860, and surrender the two notes secured thereby, for 
the reasons therein stated, upon such terms as may 
appear to the Court to be proper. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of November next, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if nny | you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of October, in the year 
eighteen hundred and elgg Heer. 

3t41 - H. TYLER, Register. 





Notices. 


Casaday Sulky Plow, 
Oliver Chilled Plows, 


Especially Adapted for Meadow Land. 


Whittemore’s No. 76 Swivel Plows, 


| Daniels’ Ensilage Cutter, Churchill's 


Rubber Bucket Chain Pump, 
Cucumber Pumps, 


Plain or Porcelain Lined. 
ALL WARRANTED A NO. 1. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


38 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 





SALESMEN WANTED, 


To Canvass for the Sale of 


NURSERY STOCK. 


No experience required. Salary and expenses 
paid.—Our Nursery established in 1846. 
One of the Largest in the United States. 

Address Ww. & T. SMITH, 
13t31 Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. ¥. 








he LARGEST and 
most Comprehensive 
INDUSTRIAL 

















ULBS 


MILLIONS 
OF THEM 


For FLORISTS and 
AMATEURS. 


Dutch Bulbs, Japan 
Bulbs, French Bulba, 
American Bulbs. Also 
Plants for Greenhouses 
and Window Gardena, 


SIBLEY & CO. 


: SKEDSMEN, 
Rochester, N.Y. & Chicago, UL 






Catalogue 
FREE! 
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SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 
1 


SALEM, MASS. 

ly2 

40 Gold & Silver ( hromo Cards, no2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 

12teop27 


$5 to $20 


ver day athome. Samples worth $5 
ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
52t4 


~ For Cuts, Brulves, 


Sores, Swellings.«c, 
on Horses Dogs 
and Cattle, 





New York & New England R. R. 
FOR 

Philadelphia, rw and Meet 

Baltimore & ton at 6.30 F M. 

Washington, days) ““ 


days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains. 





The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars 
around New York 
City without 
change via Trans- 
fer Steamer Mary- 
land, connectin 


with through 
trains to 





and 10.30 P. M. 
Sundays. Pull- 
man Palace Cars 
run thro’ on night 
trains. Morning 
train leaves New 
York at 10.59. 


FOR 
Grand Central 
Depot, 
New York, 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 

Boston, at 7.00 P. M. week days, connecting with ele- 
ant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
F BOSTON.” 


Leave Boston at 
9 A.M. and 6.30 P. 
M., arrive 3.18 P. 
M. end 6.17 A.M 
Returning, leave 
New York at 11.34 
P. M. week days, 


‘ 155th Street New 
New Line to York with 6th and 
9th Avenue Lines 


of Elevated Rail- 
way. 


Via New York Cl- 
y and Northern 
._R. Leaves 


Bos A.M.) 
oannatian G8 New York. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.45 
P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, - 


Was on street, 322 Washington street, corner 

Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 

8. M. FELTON, Jz., A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent 











4140 
By going 





YOUR OWN BOSS, 22,26 


for the 








business for yourself; make large profits 
Great American tion 


on your work, and be your own master. 
end of Huntington Avenue, Boston. Ask 





— Building. 
will give you details. If you can’t attend 


the Exposition, write for information. 











































































